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HOW THEY ‘GET UP’ A COMPANY. 
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OME national follies have a 
certain periodicity. You may 
expect to see them again about 
every twenty years—after an interval 
just long enough to allow some full- 
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grown children, who have burnt 


their fingers, to forget the smart, 
and others to grow up who don’t yet 
dread the fire. 
Just such a periodical folly is a 
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Joint Stock Company mania. It is 
founded partly on that impatience 
of low interest which culminates in 
rashness, and yet more on the 
gambling propensities of human 
nature—propensities so rife that, if 
once you can disguise the vulgar 
iniquity of the gaming-table, and 
deal with scrip instead of cards, 
there is no party within the church, 
and no denomination out of it, so 
strict in their horror of all greed 
and worldliness ; but ‘ feeling it their 
duty to exert themselves for the 
good of their family,’ will stake ten 
times as much with stock or shares 
as the worst gamester of their ac- 
quaintance ever risked at rouge-et- 
noir. 

The world is not always pre- 
disposed to the fever of speculation, 
because the money is not always 
burning in their pockets. Still, 
when once the people’s pulse begins 
to quicken, and the usual thirst and 
light-headedness come on, this fever 
proves of a highly infectious na- 
ture. 

If man is ‘a reasoning animal,’ in 
the language of philosophy, certainly 
the common sort no more have their 
thinking than their washing ‘ done 
at home.’ The shorter way is to 
pin your faith upon your neigh- 
bours—to ‘run out into the trade 
winds’—to follow the crowd—your 
credulity increasing with the grow- 
ing numbers of the dupes. 

But just as in trade, demand sti- 
mulates supply, so the fools and the 
knaves, the flats and flatcatchers, 
are ever found in due proportion; 
and—there are no greater knaves out 
of Newgate than some of these Com- 
pany-mongers. 

Respectable solicitors, no doubt, 
are in one sense promoters, and 
worthy men have frequently com- 
bined purely for adding facilities to 
commerce, but these are exceptions 
rare, and easily distinguished, so 
that we have little hesitation in enun- 
ciating, as a good general propo- 
sition, that jobbery and private ends 
almost invariably make the first 
move. For, as our virtues have not 
half the activity of our vices, the 
pure and the disinterested are not 
the most active even in commercial 
revolutions. So a Company may 


have at the outset a Board active 
and enterprising but interested, 
which being afterwards joined by 
men of a purer and better stamp, 
the road to ruin may take a turn to 
fortune. 

The true origin of Companies, 
therefore, it is most important to 
consider. Good men and true are 
the most unlikely to originate them : 
for, all schemes yet untried admit of 
so much doubt and difficulty, that 
gentlemen of scrupulous integrity 
dislike the responsibility of recom- 
mending. Nor would they succeed, 
if they did; for their honesty would 
be quite in their way—especially as 
the class of persons who subscribe 
are only to be tempted by something 
too good to be true. 

We propose, therefore, to open 
the eyes of our readers to the risks 
incurred by all who put down their 
names to form a new Joint Stock 
Company — First, we shall argue 
from the principles of trade, and the 
experience of all men of business, 
and on the assumption that there is 
strict honour in the management of 
the common purse — Secondly, we 
shall explain some of the dishonest 
ways and means by which the said 
purse, from first to last, is almost 
certain to be drained. 

In speaking here of Joint Stock 
Companies and their Directors, we 
confine ourselves to what we shall 
call ‘Trading Companies,’ excluding 
for the present Railway and Dock 
Companies, Joint Stock Banks, Fi- 
nancial and many other extensive 
and bond fide undertakings, some of 
which have, more particularly of 
late, opened up profitable channels 
for utilising and investing the over- 
flowing wealth of Great Britain and 
Treland. We shall glance chiefly at 
those petty combinations in which, 
unlike those Companies which we 
have excepted, men unite for con- 
ducting the same business which can 
be managed by private individuals. 
Doubtless our remarks will apply 
with equal force to not a few of the 
Companies aforesaid, and to others 
cast In a larger mould and launched 
with an array of imposing names 
and with capital sufficient for the 
‘development,’ to the heart’s con- 
tent of the most sanguine, of the 
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hitherto ‘smouldering’ but, of 
course, ‘ highly lucrative’ business. 

Where one Company competes 
only with another, the waste and 
mismanagement of the one is met 
by the waste and mismanagement of 
the other. Blunders, in such case, 
are not ruinous, because the com- 
petitors are on a par, and both, 
perhaps, equally inexperienced. In 
Companies of this kind you may 
win; but there are those of another 
and inferior grade which compete 
with private trade, and in which 
the shareholders will almost inva- 
riably be defeated and lose their 
money, for :— 

1. The scheme proposed has pro- 
bably been already considered and 
rejected by the persons who are the 
best judges of its value. 

The capital required in any 
business of ordinary magnitude is 
rarely so large as not to lie within 
the scope of a firm of two or three 
partners; so it is reasonable to ask 
ourselves, when something which 
promises to be unusually remunera- 
tive is held up to us, Why have men 
most keenly alive to their own in- 
terests neglected so good a thing 
and left it for a Company to take 
up?—The common reply is that a 
smaller return will satisfy a Com- 

ny than will satisfy men who add 

abour to the venture. But, since 
most Companies point to very high 
returns, and a private firm might 
thrive on what some Companies, 
either through absence of special 
knowledge of the business waste, and 
worse than waste; or, by carelessness 
lose or throw away—this answer 
hardly meets the objection. 

2. A Company must be managed, 
as it were, by deputy, instead of by 
men actuated entirely by the energy 
of self-interest. 

But this managing by proxy is 
contrary to the experience of all 
trade. Not long since, we observed 
to a very well-to-do but dyspeptic 
friend in Paternoster Row, ‘ Why not 
pay one extra man to help you, and 
take a holiday as health requires?” 
* Pray,’ said he, ‘can you tell me who 
that man shall be ?’—In almost every 
retail house in London we might 
hear the same reply. The difference 
between seeing with your own and 
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with others’ eyes, makes all the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 

Again, we once asked a retired 
upholsterer why he did not leave his 
capital in the business which had 
made it, and amuse himself one or 
two days a week by coming from 
his house at Tooting to superintend. 
Our friend turned to another old 
tradesman who stood by, and both 
smiling at our suggestion, explained 
as follows: ‘ A large capital managed 
in a routine way by paid shopmen, 
without the spur of self-interest to 
make them keenly alive to that in- 
tegration of little things which rule 
great results, will scarcely pay five 
per cent. If Companies can find 
servants to need no master’s eye, 
private traders are not so fortunate.’ 

If this be true even of the best 
servants, what shall we say of the 
prospects of that business which is 
pretty sure to be entrusted to the 
worst ? for: 

3. The very nature of a Company, 

in some instances, proves an alibi of 
all experience in the managers, and 
of all fitness in the men. 
- Men of the same trade as the 
Company are not likely to be the 
promoters nor on the management. 
No. Such men are generally in op- 
position, and banded together against 
the Company, especially as every 
man of business is slow to believe 
that any Company will succeed and 
permanently supersede himself in 
his own respective vocation. 

Suppose a Company of West-End 
gentlemen, with a Board, as usual, of 
their own class, were to buy up any 
one of the most flourishing firms in 
London: suppose they were to be- 
come amateur builders in place of 
Cubitt, carriers in place of Pickford, 
or mercers in the place of Shoolbred. 
No man of business doubts that when 
once the present staff had gone out 
(a not unusual result), and servants 
chosen by the Company had come 
in, the business, however prosperous 
and securely established, would very 
soon fall tothe ground. And if so 
—if a a could not conduct 
a well-established business, how 
little would be their chance of 
founding a new! 

Promoters of Companies compla- 
cently remark, ‘We have only to 
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find some good managing men, and 
all will be easy enough.’ Only to 
find them, indeed! No remark can 
— clearly — how little they 
know about the matter. None but 
men experienced in any business can 
possibly be judges of the right per- 
sons to conduct it; and even if they 
could judge, it is only on the connec- 
tions of business that any tradesman 
can from time to time depend for 
bringing to his notice servants of 
the proper qualifications he requires. 
The talent for selecting the right 
man for the right place is not more 
the characteristic of a good general, 
than of a good manager of a City 
firm. Some men have been famed 
for possessing, in a remarkable de- 
gree, this talent, so essential to the 
successftil working of any business 
—in whatever line. The discern- 
ment in this respect of Green of 
Blackwall, and Morrison, among 
others, has been mentioned as the 
secret of their wonderful success. 
Far from regarding a good set of 
managing men—so good as to re- 
quire no master’s eye upon them— 
as a thing to be taken for granted, 
it were wiser to calculate on the 
certainty of a bad staff, as among 
the dead weights of the concern. 
With all these disadvantages of 
conducting a business by paid ser- 
vants not directly amenable to an 
experienced, ¢ = ry and 
ever-present h but to a ‘ Board,’ 
4. Companies attempt things far 
too difficult for any private trader, 
both in the magnitude of their 
enterprises, and the rapidity of their 
organization. 
Great City firms are not made, 
they grow; and as they grow, they 
ut out not only branches, but roots 
in proportion; ay, and throw out 
feelers too. But ask one of our 
great City men, as he moves through 
his extensive offices and warehouses, 
if even he, with all his experience, 
could undertake your Company, and 
organize such a complexity of 
human machinery, profitably to em- 
ploy all. your capital in a day—he 
will tell you that no trader out of 
Bedlam would ever dream of such 
athing. ‘Companies rush in where 
mortals fear to tread.’ 
But let us grant one point more. 


We will suppose that a committee 
who seem to every trader as much 
out of their element as land-lubbers 
appear to seamen — suppose they 
should act harmoniously in the 
board-room; and that they should 
chance to choose the right staff, 
whether of managers, clerks, and 
cashiers for a business—or of waiters, 
boots, and chambermaids by the 
score for an hotel—pray who is to 
manage this newly organized and 
strange crew afterwards ?—Take into 
calculation that there is in human 
nature little sympathy or conscience 
towards any body corporate, and 
quite as little from that body to- 
wards those who serve it;—can you 
then wonder at the common re- 
mark, that a Company is doomed to 
waste and peculation, and that no 
servant feels a life interest in his 
office, so makes hay whilst the sun 
shines, till the whole concern falls a 
prey to self-interest and misrule! 

5. Companies always venture on 
an enormous capital; but dividends 
are not always in proportion to 
capital. 

In retail trade it is a maxim that, 
when once the point of personal 
supervision is past, the more you 
increase your capital, the smaller 
the returns on the whole; till at 
last all profit comes to a vanishing 
point—the point of ruin to many a 
once prosperous tradesman. But 
Companies always deal in round 
numbers; as if the larger the 
capital, the more promising the pro- 
ject. Capitan £500,000! This to 
West-End gentlemen looks very 
grand; but often to men of busi- 
ness very absurd. Amateur traders 
innocently suppose that a business, 
like a mansion, can be built up 
to order, on any plan and any 
specification. They forget that the 
greater the capital the more the 
shareholders to divide the profits ; 
still less are they aware that those 
profits depend not at all on the 
capital you choose to pay up, but 
only on the capital which the busi- 
ness can judiciously employ. 

What is said of a certain big ship 
at sea is true of many a scheme 
launched ashore. It may be too 
big to be manageable by any crew, 
and certainly far beyond the powers 
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of those who are at the helm—re- 
quiring too many passengers and 
too much traflic to form a full and 
complete cargo. So the ship will 
not pay if not well and regularly 
freighted —the capital constantly 
entailing too much ‘dead weight.’ 
This is the danger of Monster Hotel 
Companies. We could name one 
Sea-side Hotel Company,jwhich, not 
satisfied with pouring in so much 
capital at one splash, that their 
hotel shall stand them in a rental of 
£140 a week, has forgotten to study 
the natural history, or the habits of 
the creatures they hope to entice into 
it. The building soars so high in 
air, that ‘Such a getting up stairs’ 
has never been necessary before, and 
people must have the nature and 
the habits rather of rooks than of 
‘unfledged bipeds’ to roost so high. 
As to the plan of hydraulicizing 
the inmates up to the top (however 
often a lady forgets her card-case, or 
her smelling-bottle; or perhaps 
just steps out, alters her mind, and 
would just step in again), only ask 
at the Colosseum, and they will tell 
you that many an old-fashioned 
lady turns as nervous and shy at the 
name of the ascending room as a 
hunter at the sight of a horse-box. 
But what Company ever thought of 
being accommodating to its custom- 
ers, though with private traders 
every whim and fancy of the public 
is the study of their lives!—It is 
usually set forth that a Company 
has the advantage of an overwhelm- 
ing connection in business. But as 
no one shareholder thinks his own 
custom can affect the dividend a far- 
thing, it is soon proved that there is 
no such connection as will endure to 
be supplied badly by their own Com- 
pany, when any tradesman will sup- 
ply them better. 

‘It appears then, that what you 
call a Trading Company, is almost 
eertain to fail—But is not this at 
variance with fact?’ 

No. Remember we are speaking 
of large Joint Stock Companies 
organizing a business wholly new; 
and of those conducted by an inex- 

rienced, non-practical Board and 

taff. The danger is less with an old- 
established business as the basis of 
a Company, and where a limited 


number of men, all used to the 
business, juin together. Rarely, we 
believe, does any other Company 
succeed; we have only to consider 
the black list of the many that 
have failed. Even of Mines the 
most aes are not worked by 
Joint Stock Companies. Companies 
by hundreds have tried every known 
mode. But where are they? How 
striking this mortality, and how 
very few survive! 

Money - making by Companies 
seems so different to trade, that we 
hardly get a hearing if we speak 
of the risks and losses of business, 
and point to the common rate 
of profits. People are so sanguine 
and hallucinated, that they rarely 
test their speculation by the plain 
rules of every-day life. — ‘Sub- 
scribing to a Company,’ or ‘ paying 
up calls,’ is a very mild form of 
words; but we have seen persons 
exceedingly staggered in their faith 
when made to understand that it 
means handing over your hundreds 
to a dozen men in committee—to be 
made ducks and drakes of by per- 


.sons lounging and chatting with 


much self-importance, but with very 
little personal responsibility, and 
utterly ignorant of the value or ne- 
cessity of the contracts under which 
the money is squandered by thou- 
sands at a time. 

Shareholders too often entertain 
extravagant notions of the proiits 
of trade. If they knew how small 
are the returns after payment of ex- 
penses—making allowance for bad 
debts and deducting interest on 
capital—if they knew the nervous 
care not to offend old customers, 
and the canvassing and anxiety 
to gain new—if they knew also the 
economy in little things by which 
even these small returns are effected 
—amateur trading would not be 
quite so popular. 

There is also an illusion in the 
very name of Shares and of Com- 
pany. There is with Shareholders 
an association of ideas as of stock 
rising higher and higher every time 
they open their newspaper, or (as we 
once heard) of getting up in the 
morning a hundred pounds richer 
than they lie down at night. Few 
stay to consider how the profits are 
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to be made. When the dividend 
day comes round, they think the 
money will be forthcoming too. 

But there is one kind of Joint 
Stock Company, namely, Banking 
Companies, which some will remind 
us, have had extraordinary success. 

Still, even Joint Stock Banks form 
no exception to our rule—that some- 
thing more than a large capital is 
essential to success; though it is 
certain that in banking, a Company 
has a peculiar advantage, because 
credit turns to money, and credit it 
certainly commands. The huge ca- 
pital which often runs to waste in 
other schemes defies all rivals in a 
Bank, especially as now-a-days the 
ventures are so large, that few men 
of business feel comfortable in trust- 
ing any but the very first private 
firms with the proceeds. Besides, 
Banking is a routine business. If 
its rules never relax to oblige any 
customer, a Bank may be all the 
richer in the long run; though it 
is the very rigidity of Company 
management that brings any other 
business to the ground. 

But at the present day men seem 
to think that when a Joint Stock 
Banking Company is formed, and 
first calls paid, all the rest will go 
right of itself—Yet, it is one thing 
to open wide your doors, and to dis- 
play a costly array of desks and of 
officials, eating into your capital at 
the rate of hundreds of pounds a 
week, and another thing to draw 
customers from old-established firms, 
to trust you with their cash. Any 
banker will tell you that a new 
bank is the chosen mark of every 
man of shaky credit, and of every 
artful knave; and that safe business 
is so long in‘coming, that you tremble 
for your out-goings. Not only is it 
new to the customers, but the cus- 
tomers are also new, and strangers 
to the bank. This is the ordeal of 
all banks at first starting. One of 
the very first Joint Stock Banks in 
London, some thirty years since, 
was called ‘The Thieves’ Bank,’ 
from the rogues who practised on its 
inexperience ! 


The dangers of new Companies, 
so far described, are simply those 
dangers which are inseparable from 
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all Company management, however 
good the directors; but remember 
we enunciated that Companies are 
ey romoted, although some- 

=F many joined, ra men of 
the “highest standing. As to the 
malpractices on which you ought 
undoubtedly to calculate and guard 
against, the following are specimens 
of what may be looked for in some 
combinations :— 

1. The “oe deem them- 
selves entitled romotion money 
or to so cy 8; and more 
shares they offer certain men to act 
as decoy ducks, by joining the 
committee—which gifts of shares 
mean a charge of thousands of 
pounds on the shareholders’ money 
before any business is done! A 
friend of ours was once asked to join 
an Iron Company. ‘But I know 
nothing of the business,’ ‘ Never 
mind that—your name will draw 
subscribers, and we will give youa 
salary of three hundred a year as 
a@ managing director!’ This Com- 
pany was the ruin of hundreds. 

2. The promoters agree that no 
shares shall at first be sold under a 
certain premium. Thus Jones sells 
to Robinson enough to register a 
sham quotation in the share list. If 
thus tempted to buy, you learn the 
real price to your sorrow when you 
credulously think to realize. 

3. The promoters issue only 
of the stock at first. If this limited 
quantity of stock rises to a premium, 
the market is soon swamped with a 
flush of unexpected shares. 

4. If you apply for an allotment 
of shares, the promoters may leave 
your letter unanswered to see if 
shares rise. If they rise they sell 
them for their own benefit; but if 
the shares fall you are bound by 
your own letter to take the bad 
Some 


Men of suspicious character, to 
say the least, live by getting up 
Companies. We remember one of 
the class. He lived fashionably, no 
one knew how. But the dash he 
made in society placed him on high 
vantage ground as a disinterested 
man (?) to recommend new Com- 
panies; and with what he fleeced 
from these Companies he maintained 
his status in society. Of the Com- 
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panies lately started, two at least 
were got up by a man well known 
to us as a banker in the City of ——, 
which he left after a series of frauds 
deserving transportation ! 

Of course, however common, it 
is absurd for any one who opens a 
prospectus to ask, Is not this a good 
thing? Nothing is so good a thing 
that it can stand jobbery and mis- 
management, if such exist. A gold 
mine is a good thing in one sense, 
but thousands have put more 
gold into it than they ever got out. 

As to a Prospectus, it is now well 
understood in the City that the pro- 
spectus of a Company is a thing 
manufactured to order, to pay or 
promise to pay (which is the same 
thing) any dividend according to the 
greed and gullibility of the public, 
—just as, too often we fear, the Ba- 
lance Sheet is prepared to follow— 
when it bears only the signature of 
one or two highly respectable ‘ Au- 
ditors ;’ but when it has not passed 
through the hands and received the 
stamp of those whose profession and 
experience qualify them for detect- 
ing, and whose reputation is at 
stake, to deter them from passing 
mis-statements, intentional or unin- 
tentional, and in whatever form. 

To be Director of Companies is not 
less a business than to originate them. 
Joint Stock direction is quite a trade 
for men of a certain stamp—men 
often addressed in advertisements as 
‘not brought up‘to business, but 
wanting a genteel occupation.’ 
There are needy, greedy Jords and 
baronets who extract substance from 
their very titles, so ornamental and 


so useful to a prospectus; though 
the said title proves an alibi of all 
commercial experience. Gentlemen 
who have no title before their names 
want, at least, some good address 
after them. So Hyde Park ‘ Gar- 
dens,’ or even ‘Square,’ becomes the 
residence of men who, with a view 
to Company directions, rent to let 
again what they have not the least 
pretension to live in beyond the 
dull months of the year. 

Who does not know how vanity 
and caprice, private hobbies and pet 
schemes from a desire to seem origi- 
nal, are often more powerful motives 
in committee than the stake of any 
member in the concern ?—In a Club 
Committee every man pushes for- 
ward his own wine merchant; and 
as to economy, an innkeeper would 
live on what is wasted in the kitchen. 
So in a Company; no wonder if the 
committee become the very focus of 
self-interest, and the puppets of 
which designing men out of doors 
are ever pulling at the strings. 
Members not bribed by money are 
yet bribed by influence; especially 


. by interest made for their families. 


The large dealings of a Company 
enable directors to vote contracts 
worth thousands to the parties pre- 
ferred ; and patronage so valuable, 
though ostensibly given, is, however 
indirectly, almost certain to be sold. 

Seeing therefore that jobbery, 
ignorance, mismanagement, and in- 
difference enter into the beginning, 
middle, and end of most of the Trad- 
ing Joint Stock Companies—we bid 
our friends BEwAReE. 








IN THE WATER. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FATAL NEGLIGENCE, WHAT IT HAS COST US, AND HOW WE HAVE SET ABOUT 
REMEDYING IT. 


ANTED! It is the cry of the 

age. The ‘good old times’ 
have gone, and in their place we 
have an age of a myriad wants. 
Everybody wants something ; and if 
everybody does not succeed in get- 
ting the want supplied, it is from 


no lack of perseverance in making 
the requirement known. The cry 
echoes everywhere. Many an arti- . 
ficial want is loudly clamoured for, 

but there are other graver ones— 
wants upon which hang life and 
death: the poor wanting food, the 
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weak strength, and the sick health. 
I wish to set forth one of these; the 
issues depending upon‘it are life and 
death, and health and strength, so 
my want shall have the dignity of a 
line to itself,"and capitals. I can 
put it in three words. It can have 
no claim to novelty, for the world 
has recognized the want a long time; 
but it is, unfortunately, one thing to 
have a want recognized, and another 
to get it supplied. My cry is:— 


* WANTED, Swimine-ScHoo3s !’ 


Does any reader doubt that this 
is a real want? The evidence which 
proves its reality is so voluminous 
that I can scarce hope to indicate it. 
The reports of the Registrars of 
Deaths are not, I admit, very inter- 
esting reading. Possibly they are 
all the less so, because, as we glance 
down those statistics, the ugly con- 
viction that there is a needless and 
an awful waste of life going on in 
the world will force itself upon us. 
You will all have heard of the 
gloomy-minded misanthrope who 
cut from the newspapers all the 
records of murders and atrocious 


acts, and preserved them for his 


private delectation. Well, I have 
not such a morbid taste as that, yet 
standing by my desk at this mo- 
ment is a box of newspaper-cuttings 
scarcely less deplorably sad. I dip 
my hand in, and bring out a dozen 
* Melancholy Occurrences by Water,’ 
as many ‘ Sad Accidents by Sea,’ an 
equal number of ‘ Lamentable Deaths 
by Drowning; and ‘ Fatal Boat Ac- 
cidents’ are almost innumerable. 
If the matter were less serious, I 
might be amused by this vast col- 
lection of penny-a-liner literature, 
in which, to use a phrase belonging 
to their class, they have ‘ piled up 
the agony.’ But I strip away the 
verbiage, and take the bare facts. 
You, gentle reader, will not need to 
be told-of ‘ heartrending cries upon 
the river-bank as the youthful and 
inanimate form lay there ;’ of ‘ fami- 
lies plunged into intense grief;’ of 
‘ sisters, who lay on the sand, buried 
their faces, and moaned audibly ;’ of 
lovers bereft of sweethearts, and 
children left fatherless and mother- 
less. Yet it is of such things that 
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this handful of paragraphs which I 
take from the box tell; and however 
written, and whatever mistakes are 
made in the combination of words 
used to describe the disconsolate and 
well-nigh broken hearts of the sur- 
vivors of some boat excursion by river 
or sea, the facts remain, and will 
make themselves felt. Who could 
describe adequately the events or the 
anguish which attend such a catas- 
trophe? I was once a witness at 
such a scene. I shall never forget 
the unutterable grief I, a stranger, 
saw and felt while the sun was 
shining, birds singing, and the 
banks of the little river, over which 
a boy of ten years ought to have 
swam with ease, glistened and shone 
with garlands of summer flowers. 
All this because we want swim- 
ming-schools—because our boys ure 
left to pick up swimming, if they 
can ; our girls are never taught; and 
our men know little or nothing of an 
art which is well-nigh as simple as 
walking—an art which is in itself a 
very pleasurable one, a great pro- 
moter of health and strength and 
longevity, and one which to the 


* Saxon set in blown seas,’ 


surrounded on every hand by water, 
imbued with the love of travel and 
sport upon the water—boating and 
fishing —commends itself as the very 
first precautionary measure to be 
taken ere he ventures in the delicate 
outrigger or the swift-sailing yacht. 

My subject has forced upon me 
a gravity I did not anticipate, and 
a more serious tone than that which 
generally pervades the pleasant pages 
of ‘ London Society.’ But the mat- 
ter is one in which the interest of 
the world is so great that the sin 
will be its own apology. Never 
comes a ‘ sea-side season’ but such 
calamities as those to which I have 
referred occur, and that, too, in 
large numbers. Can youswim? I 
put the question, collectively. If 
English men and boys were polled 
upon the question there would be 
a shocking preponderance of nega- 
tives. In the Navy itself there are 
hundreds who cannot swim. Until 
recently it was not taught; no ques- 
tions were asked. Those who could 
swim were, I am assured, in a mi- 
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nority. Those who could not had, 
when accident occurred, to take 
their chance, and do the best they 
could. Now natation forms a part 
of the education going on at our 
training-ships. And coming across 
the Channel from the Isle of Wight 
in the early morning last April, I 
saw a sail slung out, and a score or 
two of sturdy lads—embryo ma- 
rines — taking matutinal ‘ headers.’ 
Our soldiers are not taught swim- 
ming; and what men are more likely 
to need it than they? This is one 
of the things they manage better in 
France, where swimming forms a 
part of the soldier’s drill, and he is 
required to keep himself proficient 
by continual practice. But soldiers 
and sailors are a very little part of 
the English people. Do the school- 
boys learn? Do mothers teach their 
daughters—nay, can the mothers 
swim themselves? Iam afraid the 
answers must be all negatives. 
Bathing is too little practised. 
People are beginning to learn its 
value; but somehow it takes a long 
time to convince John Bull that 


what is is wrong; and when he is- 


convinced it takes another long time 
to make him do what is right, unless 
a hand is directly put in his pocket, 
or there is an absurd attempt re- 
sulting from a blunder to interfere 
with his liberties. Fathers went on 
sending their children to schools 
where the supply of water was 
meagre, where bathing was not 
practised, and then were surprised 
that their cheeks were pale, that 
they were not strong and healthy. 
The returns of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral do not, though they distinguish 
the cause of death, present mate- 
rials for arriving at a true estimate 
of the loss of human life which is 
entailed by our national neglect 
of swimming; because the conse- 
quences are indirect as well as di- 
rect. Swimming leads toa fondness 
and desire for the water; as an exer- 
cise it is very enjoyable, the effect 
is invigorating, and the sense of a 
new power makes boys covet it; 
and, consequently, those who swim 
go to the bath often, and thus obtain 
that frequent ablution which, with- 
out endorsing all the dreams of the 
hydropathists for the cure of all the 
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ills that flesh is heir to, by the 
liberal use of cold water, may be 
said, in many cases, to be absolutely 
essential to the human frame. Cold 
water is a very determined foe to 
fevers, agues, and consumptions. 
The public is awakening to the fact ; 
swimming-schools are being esta- 
blished, ‘ professors’ are multiply- 
ing, and baths increasing; still the 
work goes on rather tardily. 

* Professors’ leads me to ‘ enter- 
tainments.’ Were you ever at a 
swimming entertainment, reader, 
where an amphibious professor lay 
upon his back and read aloud, lit 
his pipe and smoked on the water 
and under it? where his family of 
diminutive boys and girls—and this 
part is generally painful, end never 
pleasant—made all sorts of gambols, 
swam backwards and forwards, and 
dived, and kissed their little hands 
at intervals to the spectators, like 
the ‘ followers’ in the Godiva proces- 
sion, or the juvenile equestrians at a 
circus? Society doesn’t care much 
to see these things; but they are 
done, and audiences are gathered. 
And as for the water not being 
man’s element, why it’s sheer non- 
sense; if he will but give it his con- 
fidence, and aid it in the endeavour 
it makes to support him, it will be 
his friend. I have seen a man swim 
without an arm, then without a leg, 
and afterwards with both legs and 
hands tied. Everybody can float 
who can be calm, All that is neces- 
sary is to throw the head back and 
keep the hands straight out beyond, 
so that they act as ballast to the 
legs, the specific gravity of which 
is just too much for the chest with- 
out this aid. 

It is not the strong who swim 
best. Sir William Frazer offered a 
gold medal for the best and quickest 
swimmer of a mile last summer. 
Twenty men, some of them im- 
mensely muscular and powerful, in 
the full vigour of manhood, leaped 
from the barge into the Thames, 
anxious for the honour of being 
declared ‘ victor in undis.’ In addi- 
tion to the twenty men there was 
a little lad about sixteen years of 
age, a ci-devant shoeblack of the 
brigade. He beat them all, went 
through the water at a good walk- 
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ing pace, and swam the mile in six- 
teen minutes. 

A portion of the Serpentine has 
been set apart for the use of bathers. 
Men and boys who live near enough 
to avail themselves of it find it a 
great boon; and there you may see 
morning and evening, all through 
the summer months, lads swim- 
ming out and rolling themselves 
about like ises. Between 
seven and eight thousand bathers 
have in a single evening availed 
themselves of this open-air bath. 
If it were but possible to make 
such baths in other parts of the 
metropolis the benefit would be in- 
calculable, and deaths by drowning 
would become fewer. 

The drowning man clutching at a 
straw makes but a poor spectacle, 
but a drowning man clutching at 
his preserver is far worse, as in 
fright and fear they always do, de- 
stroying their own chance of rescue, 
and very often jeopardizing the life 
of him who attempts to save them. 
There would be no difficulty in bring- 
ing a man out of the water if only 
his hands were tied, but beware 


how he‘ clutches’ you! People when 
suddenly immersed in the water 
lose their presence of mind, up go 
their arms (surest method of going 
to the bottom), they struggle, and 


try to call out. What better means 
could be devised for making the ac- 
cident terminate fatally ? 

Speaking of people who thus re- 
fuse to be helped, I am reminded of 
some silly ducks which caused me 
an hour or two of uneasiness last 
winter. According toa British super- 
stition and every-day colloquialism, 
the goose is popularly supposed to 
be the silliest bird among our orni- 
thological tribes. I think there is 
a slight mistake here, and that the 
duck, whenever superlative folly 
among the feathered creatures is 
made the subject of a new proverb, 
is entitled to the first place. 

Skating on a large midland country 
pool, after a short sharp frost last 
season, I found frozen in the ice a 
number of wild fowl. I went to their 
relief, actuated possibly by the hope 
that if I saved their lives that day 
I might take them with my gun the 
next. Well, as fast as I broke the 
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ice around them, they flapped their 
wings and dived under it to certain 
death. The pool is in a lone, unfre- 
quented district, the ice was quite 
transparent, and I could see the 
frantic efforts and convulsive death- 
struggles of the poor birds. After 
an unavailing attempt for half an 
hour, I left them to their fate. The 
speedy death by drowning might 
be preferable to the slower and 
more painful process of starva- 
tion, but it was too much to ex- 
pect me to witness it. One lesson 
I should have learned had not pre- 
vious experience taught it me: it is, 
when the ice gives way to remain 
quite passive until your head comes 
upabove the water. Move once, and 
get underneath it, and you are a lost 
man; you cannot break the ice u 
ward, and will never find the hole 
through which you sank. Ah me! 
a sad experience taught me this. 

I have floated away from my sub- 
ject. To return: England seems 
at last to be alive to the importance 
of having swimming taught to child- 
ren. For boys there are opportu- 
nities, not exactly unlimited, still 
numerous. At Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
the Universities, and the numerous 
charity-schools, the art is made a part 
of the education. The London row- 
ing clubs and the Royal Humane 
Society have set themselves to 
work with the very laudable design 
of making a knowledge of the nice- 
ties of natation universal. Speedy 
success to their efforts! And every 
week, for months past, the cham- 
pion , who is a wonderful swimmer, 
and his rival, have been paying in- 
stalments toward a large stake for 
which they are to swim two miles 
upon the Thames. 

Meanwhile for the ladies—but the 
ladies’ baths are entitled to a separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE LADIES’ SWIMMING-SCHOOL ON THE 
SEINE, AND THE LADIES’ BATH IN 
MARYLEBONE. 


How has it happened that until 
recently it has never been proposed 
to English ladies to learn swimming ? 
To adopt the language of a lady 
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who is always in the van when a 

cause is to be advocated: 
* English ;women have four limbs, 
and live in an island, and make sea 
voyages, and practise sea bathing, 
and need exercise in the water at 
school and at home, and go out in 
boats ; in short, run the universal 
risk in regard to water, therefore 
they have a claim to be taught to 
swim.’ Very wise words are these, 
and I beg to commend them to 
your attention, reader; and that you 
may p to carry them at once 
into effect, allow me to tell you 
how. 

In Marylebone there is a large 
bath-house; there, upon a Wednes- 
day morning in each week, you will 
find in a capacious bath ladies diving 
from a considerable height, floating, 
swimming, and, indeed, enjoying 
all the pleasures of the bath, such 
as are enjoyed, and have been for 
many years, by the ladies ‘of Paris 
in the swimming-school of the Seine, 
and by others on the beautiful conti- 
nental rivers. 

The Seine baths are a type of the 
whole. 
nient than this ladies’ bath in Lon- 
don; indeed, this ;was not built for 
ladies, it is only set apart for their 
special use upon the day I have 
named. The water is that of the 
Seine ; it flows into the large inclosed 
8 built in the river. There isa 
platform nearest the landing-place, 
making the depth suitable for child- 
ren; that is a great advantage. 
Beyond this the water is deep enough 
for diving, and there is a clear 
length for swimming of about 40 
or 45 yards. The ladies wear very 
tasteful dresses, fitting close at the 
neck, with a girdle round the waist, 
and a kind of Turkish trousers tied 
in at the ankle; everywhere else the 
garments are loose. English ladies, 
about half a century ago, were wont 
to adopt a dress something after 
that fashion when they gossiped 
away with the dandies of the period 
up to their necks in the vaunted 
waters of the ‘Queen of the West.’ 
How does it happen that in these 
modern days they have substituted 
the far less ornamental and conve- 
nient shirt ? 

So attired, the bathers enter the 


They are far more conve-- 
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water. They generally learn as 
children, and they swim in parties. 
For the timid there are belts sus- 

nded by a ring from an iron rod 
in the roof; these fasten round the 
waist, and afford a sure support 
while the stroke is learned. The 
stroke is so easy and simple that 
the girdle is soon dispensed with. 
An instructor — not tress — attends 
as an additional security, and su- 
perintends the first venture made 
without leading-strings. 

The result of these arrangements 
is a degree of comfort which induces 
ladies to remain in the water longer 
than I should be inclined to consider 
beneficial. Should their appetites 
be freshened, there is a confectioner’s 
hard by from whence they get re- 
freshment. 

At the ladies’ baths in Marylebone 
the plan is different: there is no in- 
structor. The bathers form them- 
selves into a ‘ mutual improvement’ 
class and aid one another, which is 
far pleasanter than being under the 
superintendence of a master; not 
that I suppose, if the presence of an 
instructor was necessary among 
English ladies, that they would not 
employ one of their own sex. But 
surely it is far preferable to learn 
from each other, especially as there 
are some among the fair bathers 
who are quite adepts—one lady of dis- 
tinguished family who swims there 
traversing the bath a great many 
times with a speed not much sur- 
passed by gentlemen. The crane 
and rope, with the belt suspended, 
is adopted there as on the Seine, but 
the ladies prefer the air-jackets 
when learning. Since this bath was 
first opened—at which time an in- 
structress attended, but it was found 
that her services were not required, 
and during late seasons the ladies 
have been left to themselves—a 
great many have there learned} to 
swim. Why should not all the baths, 
London and provincial, adopt this 
plan? 

What is the proper season for 
bathing? ,I should answer, All. A 
plunge and a rapid swim for two or 
three minutes in January, followed 
by a still more rapid run, is as good 
as one in June. Not so, says the 
public. What says the old rhyme? 
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* They who bathe in May} 
Will soon be laid in clay: 
They who bathe in June 
Will sing a merry tune.’ 


That might ,have been true before 
the age of morning baths. However 
this be, neither ladies nor gentle- 
men swim much in winter; but in 
summer how sweet the water is; 
how luxurious 
‘to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 

Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow |’ 


Or lacking these, in the calmer 
water of the bath, where, as a 
lady who frequents that in Maryle- 
bone informed me, they paddle 
about, and gossip, and teach one 
another, and disport themselves like 
so many ducks. No doubt, if we ac- 
cept the colloquial in place of the 
= interpretation of the 
word. 


CHAPTER III. 
SOCIETY IN THE SEA, 


Sir Walter Scott narrates in one 
of his novels—I forget which, and it 
is not material—how, arriving sud- 
denly in the vicinity of a house, one 
of his heroes came upon a party of 
maids engaged, I believe, in the not 
very classical occupation of washing, 
for which purpose they had removed 
their shoes, and were making use of 
their fair feet after the fashion in 
which an article known to laundres- 
sesas ‘ the Dolly,’ is brought to bear 
upon linen for the purpose of puri- 
fication. A rustle of falling skirts, 
and a good deal of blushing, was 
followed by the precipitate retreat 
of the damsels from the spot. A 
harder fate was mine last autumn 
at a pretty place on our south-west- 
ern coast. Wandering along the 
shore under rocks, the passage of 
which was very difficult—indeed, as 
I afterwards learned, it was even 
dangerous—I saw, but I am afraid 
it would not be quite polite to say 
exactly what I saw, so I will make 
a plain narrative of facts, relying, as 
I know I may, upon the gentle 
reader’s sympathy for me in the un- 
fortunate position in which I was 
placed. Passing by a narrow ledge 
in the rocks round a promontory, I 


leapt down on to a lovely beach, and 
found myself in presence of what 
might have been a group of graceful 
nereides indulging in a game at 
‘follow my leader,’ for the better 
prosecution of which a series of 
lanks forming a spring board had 
en erected; up these they were 
chasing one another and leaping into 
the sea. The bathing costume 
adopted by English ladies is not 
very elaborate or extensive; theirs 
formed no exception tothe rule. The 
supposition that they were veritable 
sea nymphs was somewhat favoured 
by the fact that one of them was 
engaged in twisting her long locks, 
which had escaped from their net, pre- 
paratory to replacing them in confine- 
ment. As I had leapt boldly down, my 
ee was of course immediately 
nown. There being a long reach 
of beach between the ladies and the 
dressing-honse (which I now dis- 
covered, and an angry old true blue, 
weather-worn, and portly mistress 
of the baths, such as was the terror 
of my infantile days ere I had learned 
to ‘take to the water kindly,’ ap- 
proaching me), flight in that direc- 
tion was out of the question for 
these perplexed mermaids; so they 
set up a sharp scream and fled into 
the sea, there remaining with no- 
thing but their shining shoulders 
above the level of the waves. I did 
the most I could under the circum- 
stances, turned my back upon them, 
conceiving a sudden interest—I am 
not a geologist—in the substratum 
of the rocks: seeing this it was really 
cruel of them to continue scr*aming. 
Meanwhile la maitresse des tains de 
mer approached with angry gestures, 
and I prepared to beat a retreat, 
but, alas! I had leapt down from the 
shelving rock, and to get back again 
was impossible. I tried my best, 
and am not a bad rock climber; but 
nothing under a sea-gull could have 
got up, so my best failed, and I had 
to meet the irate mistress, who wore 
a great blue ‘ugly’ (I believe that 
to be the technical name), over a 
flaming red face, with hair but a few 
shades lighter, bare brawny arms, 
and naked feet and ankles (such 
ankles!) to match. Keeping my back 
to the nereides, I faced her. 
‘I wonder you ‘arnt ’shamed o’ 
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yoursel’,’ she said, ‘to come a clim’- 
in’ round them rocks to stare a that’n 
at them young ladies a bathin’.’ 

‘I’m sure——’ I said. 

‘A riskin’ o’ your life, too,’ she 
went on, never heeding my attempt 
at an explanation; and I presently 
fell into a state of conjecture as to 
what countrywoman she could be 
with her strange dialect, which 
seemed a medley of all the known 
provincialisms. ‘It’s a wonder you 
didn’t slip, or the rocks didn’t give 
way a bit, and slip your sacrilegious 
carcase in the sea, and get you 
drownded at onst. That’s what it is, 
and served you right.’ 

I had all the time felt a strong in- 
clination to laugh, and had only 
preserved my gravity by gnawing 
my nether lip to a dangerous extent; 
but here the ludicrousness of the 
situation became too much for me, 
taken in conjunction with the bad 
English and the angry gestures, so 
I gave way, and fairly burst out 
laughing, whereupon my custodian— 
who had stuck her arms akimbo and 
planted herself between me and the 
only way of retreat unless I turned 
my face toward the fair bathers, 
who had now become quite quiet, 
doubtless looking upon this woman, 
who was menacing me, as a guardian 
angel—became more angry. My 
back was toward the sea, and as 
at every sentence my Nemesis 
brought her face so much nearer 
mine, that I was under the neces- 
sity of retreating a step backward, 
there really seemed no reason to 
doubt that in the process of time 
she would drive me into the sea, 
thus doing herself what the rocks, 
according to her opinion, ought to 
have done in the first instance. To 
say sooth, I once or twice thought of 
retreating into the sea and swim- 
ming round the rock I could not 
climb. This I should have done 
but for a due appreciation which I 
entertained of the misery to which 
tourists soaked in sea water are sub- 
jected. Moreover, it was morning, 
and I had but my evening suit 
besides that which, I then wore. 
Why should I spoil the day for a 
littie over-scrupulousness ? 

A shower of expletives to the re- 
production of which, in this place, 
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the editor might object, were hurled, 
literally hurled at me by the infu- 
riate guardian angel of the nymphs ; 
and being really anxious to get out 
of the way, I controlled my laughter, 
and tried to speak again and again, 
but was not allowed. A subtle 
thought came to my aid just as I 
was being threatened with that 
eternal resource of the illiterate— 
* lawing.’ 

‘ T’ll have the law on ye,’ she said ; 
‘that’s what I will.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘you are keeping 
all these ladies’ (with a jerk of 
my thumb in the supposed direction 
of the naiades, who having recovered 
their equanimity were keeping up a 
chatter like a flock of finches), ‘ by 
far too long in the water.’ 

With a few more threats, menaces, 
and a good deal of what the old 
dame considered to be contempt, 
but which was, in fact, burlesque 
broad enough to have made the 
fortune of any comedian, I was 
allowed to retreat and escape down 
a pathway; and as I went I read at 
every turn—‘,To the ladies’ bath. No 
gentlemen allowed;’ and I think 
there was an intimation to the effect 
that intruders or trespassers would 
be prosecuted. 

Once thoroughly clear of the 
grounds, I sat down and had my 
laugh out. Then I lit a cigar. Next 
time I go to that watering-place I 
shall know better than to clamber 
over those rocks and cause conster- 
nation among such pleasant society 
in the sea as that appeared to be at 
the moment I broke the mirth and 
order of the meeting. 

As the mistress would not let me 
apologize orally I did it by note, 
going direct to my hotel and de- . 
spatching it to the baths at once, un- 
sealed and addressed to the fair 
bathers, so that they at least might 
have my explanation. 

That evening, walking on the Es- 
planade, I am sure I heard one 
sweet-looking girl whose auburn 
hair reminded me of that I had seen 
in the process of being bunched up, 
whisper to another in a very awe- 
stricken tone these mystic words— 

‘ That's Him.’ 

When they had passed I turned 
round; they were eyeing me surrep- 
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titiously, and pointing me out to 
another lady who had joined them. 
Pleasant, certainly ! 

Nature favours that spot with a 
little cove under steep rocks, which 
just adapts it for a ladies’ bath, and 
feeling quite secure of privacy, I can 
fancy that for a bright warm morn- 
ing the game which was being 
played would be very pleasant. 

As a rule, society in the sea—that 
is, the English sea—is of a very 
limited character. Here and there 
a few ladies staying in one town and 
bathing at the same hour, fraternize 
—can ladies be said to fraternize ?— 
and agree to hold on to their ropes 
and fling their arms about in that 
peculiarly ungraceful manner which 
excites such intense derision in 
French women who have been 
taught better, and that is all. The 
gentlemen are far away if they are 
oathing, and if not they are loung- 
ing on the beach making critical 
comments—which are impertinent. 

What a remarkably uncomfort- 
able, inconvenient dress English 
ladies adopt for bathing! Theyare 
prone enough to follow French taste 
in bonnets and shawls. Why not 
go a little further, and adopt their 
really capital bathing costume? It 
would not, when they rose, Venus- 
like, from the waves, cling to them, 
producing that statuesque effect, 
which I may suppose it is their 
object to avoid. But this is only a 
minor advantage. It would only re- 
main for gentlemen, as is the case at 
the best French watering-places 
where the use of full costume by both 
gentlemen and ladies is compulsory, 
to adoptasimilar dress, for us to have 
real society in the sea; and when 
this takes place, ladies will soon be 
swimmers. At Biarritz, a gentle- 
man asks a lady to swim with him 
in the morning just as readily as he 
would invite her to waltz at night. 
Why not in England ?—at Brighton 
as at Boulogne, in Devonshire as at 
Dieppe. The ladies have everything 
to gain by it, the gentlemen nothing 
to lose. 

First impressions are very often 
false. What first impressions we 


get of the sea, when the powerful and 
remorseless ogress seizes us ruth- 
lessly by the arm and dips us three 
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times, ultimately restoring us to the 
arms of nurse, half-suffocated, and 
three-parts blinded! I can recall 
the day when I stood shivering on 
the steps, just allowing the water to 
wash the sole of my foot—about as 
unwise a proceeding as a bather can 
be guilty of. 

Bathing from the rocks is plea- 
sant, or would be if one were not 
afraid of running one’s head against 
a sunken rock, at every dive, or 
maiming one’s great toes, or having 
one’s clothes washed away by the 
tide, which is as bad as the case of the 
bather who left his dog to take care 
of his garments, and found when he 
emerged (the story might suit the 
author of ‘Sartor Resartus’) that 
Nero, or Ponto, or whatever the 
brute was called, refused to acknow- 
ledge his identity, or surrender the 
clothes except with life. The reader 
can fill in the consequences accord- 
ing to taste, though I believe there 
is a sequel to thestory, which I have 
forgotten. 

There is another advantage of 
bathing from the rocks, with the 
water at a temperature of, say 
seventy, and the atmosphere at ten 
degrees higher; you can stay in a 
long time, luxuriate in floating and 
swimming, and employ the intervals 
in searching for shells for the young 
ladies among the interstices—only 
beware of crabs. They have such 
an awkward and disagreeable taste 
for great toes: not to mention the 
sad fate of the young man who, upon 
a solitary coast, had his wrist seized 
by a great crab while his arm was 
bent round a fissure in the rocks. 
Draw it away he could not; free 
himself from the tenacious claws he 
could not; and the tide rose, and 
rose, and still he was a prisoner. 
His order of release came only with 
death ; and when the tide receded, 
he was found upon the rocks, cold 
and torn by his struggles to escape. 

Of all bathing give me bathing 
from a boat, by which I avoid the 
jolty process over the shingle in a 
bathing-machine, which has about 
a thirty-jaunting-car capacity for 
ear pee f by which I avoid a 
wet carpet to tread upon, pegs 
made on p to allow hats to 
fall down, and all such things as 
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shingly beaches and broken glass 
on ‘lovely sands’ (see the Guide- 
books) : give me a boat, I say, and a 
clear plunge with an utter fearless- 
ness of rocks or the bottom,which are 
only a few degrees worse than the 
sharks and alligators common to the 
warmer latitudes. To be sure there 
is a pleasant little uncertainty —un- 
less you have left a friend in the 
boat who will balance it on one side, 
while you climb in on the other— 
as to the possibility of your getting 
back again; but it is only sufficient 
to lend a zest to the occasion. I 
never knew any one who did not find 
the means of getting in again. 

A little while, and the great an- 
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nual exodus from the capital will 
commence. Society will migrate 
from Belgravia to the seaside. May 
I not hope that it (society) will learn 
to swim there; and thus take the 
surest means of making society in 
the sea pleasant and beneficial, and 
preventing the recurrence of that 
sad chapter of accidents, the records 
of which are to be found in obscure 
corners of newspapers, and on tomb- 
tones in seaside churchyards. If it 
does this, I shall have a pleasure in 
this work of a far higher kind than 
that which ordinarily attends the 
accomplishment of a task. 
J. D.C. 


WHAT IS MY LOVE LIKE? 


HAT is my love like? She is fair— 
Fair as a tender autumn star, 
Twinkling through the woodland air. 
A cloven cherry is her mouth, 
Her breath a breeze that wanders far 
Through camphire hills in the sweet South. 


And fine, and delicate, and slim 
Is her rich, purple-boddiced waist, 
Set round with fringes, quaint and prim. 
O’er her cool neck, a rosary 
Of fragrant pearls, white-serried and chaste, 
In one close-linkéd measure lie. 


O wondrous, wondrous is her hair— 
A twisted wealth of golden brown, 
That droops above her temples bare. 
A milky shoulder, gleaming shy, 
Peeps coy and blanched above her gown, 
As from a pleasant nunnery. 


Her hand so oft doth kiss her lips, 
That half the cherry blood has flown 
In ruby to her finger tips. 
I will not swear me for her eyes, 
For, when we meet, my lids are prone— 
Supine before their witcheries. 


She hath a voice, like a low brook 
That crystals through a bed of gold, 
By saddest lilies sun-forsook. 
And her sweet laugh is soft and slow, 
And wise in meanings manifold— 
A viol that the spring gusts blow. 
Such is my love—a phantom bright, 
The vision of a summer brain 
Seen half between the dark and light. 
She lives within a palace fine, 
And sees the moons of fancy wane, 


The image and the dream are mine. 
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OUR CROQUET PARTY. 


‘J HOPE you and Cissy are good 

hands at croquet,’ was one 
of the first observations made by my 
friend Allerdyce, when, our mutual 
greetings over, and the battle of the 
luggage victoriously won, we had 
finally seated ourselves opposite to 
him in his waggonette, and were 
being bowled away towards his 
place, Maplehurst, where we were 
to pay a long-promised visit. 

‘I have quite too high an opinion 
of your father’s judgment,’ he con- 
tinued, looking at Cissy, ‘to sup- 
pose for a moment that he would 
have neglected to cultivate such a 
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necessary branch of education ; there- 
fore, I expect that my visitors will 
crown themselves with glory at a 
grand croquet party we go to at 
Repton Park the day after to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘Cissy will, I'm 
sure, for she’s a capital player; but 
as for myself, though it gives 
me a terrible pang to disperse such 
rosy-tinted visions, truth compels 
me to say that I never could master 
the art. You see, my education 
was neglected, apparently; and 
after a certain age learning new 
things becomes impossible ; at least 
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as I néver, even by chance, could 
manage to do the right thing at the 
right time, I have given up even 
trying to propel balls.’ 

‘You can’t play worse than I do, 
old fellow, at all events,’ broke in 
Allerdyce, ‘for J’m a laughing-stock 
to my children (in whom, I am 
afraid, the bump of reverence is not 
very largely developed); but you'll 
be sure to play well enough for a 
monster croquet party ; bad players 
get on just as well as good ones in a 
crowd, that’s one comfort. At all 
events you can see Repton, which is 
well worth a visit, for it’s a fine old 

lace, and will of course look its 
t in holiday dress. The day 
after to-morrow is to be the grand 
inauguration of the weekly Wednes- 
day receptions Mrs. Sackville has 
announced her intention of holding, 
so I suppose the World and his wife 
will be there, and conversation, cro- 
quet, and tea furnished ad /ib., if the 
weather be fine.’ 

Discussing the coming féte, in all 
its different aspects, pretty well oc- 
cupied the time till our arrival at 


Maplehurst, where, on driving up - 


to the gravel sweep, we perceived a 
game of croquet in active progress 
on the ground near the hall door. 
Here Allerdyce had told us that his 
young people were always as se- 
dulously at work as if they were 
laudably trying to qualify for a de- 
gree in croquet, and the truth of his 
words was manifest. Of course we 
went over to look at them; and 
found Tom Allerdyce using the 
most eloquent arguments to per- 
suade his elder sister Kate not to hit 
the winning peg, and so put herself 
out of the game. ‘It would be just 
madness,’ he was enunciating with 
all the zeal of sixteen, as we came 
up; ‘of course go’ at the blue ball, 
and croquet it away—then go at 
red, and do the same for him, and 
then come gently down to me, lie up 
close, and we'll hit the peg together 
my next innings.’ 

A charming programme, if it 
had but been carried out; but, 
alas! the fates decreed otherwise. 
Even the best-devised plans of 
humanity are liable to fail. 
Whether Kate's nerve failed her 
from over-anxiety, at the critical 
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moment, I cannot say, but so it was 
that the ball, sent apparently with 
such unerring aim, growing slower 
and slower in its course, finally 
stopped just an inch or two short of 
its destination ; red ball was at once 
down on it, successfully exiled both 
it and its white partner, and at the 
next stroke had the game. We did 
not wait, however, to hear the end 
of the storm of recriminations Tom 
and his sister hurled at each other 
at finding the victory unexpectedly 
snatched from them at the very last 
moment, for Mrs. Allerdyce ap- 
peared on the scene, brought us to 
the house, and tried to inveigle us 
into partaking of an afternoon tea. 
My daughter, I am sorry to record, 
fella victim to her blandishments, 
for, alas! flesh is weak; but as for 
me, sternly did I reprobate the de- 
generate and luxurious age which 
allows such practices. I astonished 
even myself by my eloquence, 
as I held forth against perpetual 
meals, and the havoc wrought in 
the nervous system by the unceasing 
tea-drinking that ladies especially now 
patronize. How, indeed, is it pos- 
sible to appreciate the delicacy of 
the entrées, the juiciness of the joint, 
when gorged with cakes or bread 
and butter, and feeling oneself a 
walking reservoir of liquid? Truly 
human nature is perverse, but, 
alas! how helpless is man! Even 
in my own house, I blush to record 
the fact, surreptitious and irregular 
‘teas’ take place, excused under the 
specious reasoning, ‘that it is a ne- 
cessity to pander to the depraved 
tastes of visitors.’ They are, how- 
ever, given under protest; for when 
they come to my knowledge, sternly 
do I check the morbid fancy. 

Mrs., Allerdyce seemed, I am 
happy to say, struck by my argu- 
ments, and hoped I would give Mrs. 
Sackville the benefit of them at 
second hand. Ever anxious to do 
good, I promised, if opportunity 
served, to enunciate my views on the 
subject at Repton Park. 

The whole of the next day we 
were kept on thorns by the weather- 
glass, which, with characteristic 
fickleness, executed feats of tumbling, 
which could only be accounted for 
by its mercurial temperament, for 
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when Wednesday appeared, it came 
decked in all the most glorious pa- 
noply of a perfect June morning. 

Apollo was in one of his happiest 
moods and most fascinating tem- 

rs, and sent his sunbeams spark- 
ing forth with the most — 
prodigality, as if bent on gladdening 
the hearts of all by the glory of 
their beauty. At about 2°30 P.M. 
we got under weigh; some of the 
party in the waggonette, the rest 
on Allerdyce’s Irish jaunting car, 
which with curious perversity he 
—— to consider the most per- 
ect mode of progression possible, 
and vainly endeavoured to induce 
me to sit with him thereon. I was 
constant, however, to the waggo- 
nette, and we at last started on our 
five-mile drive through a fine un- 
dulating country to Repton—the 
old trees along the way at times 
stretching their branches over the 
road, and furnishing us with a living 
awning of Gothic fretwork, as we 
drove along under their shade. 

On reaching Repton Park, we 
found, by the numerous and recent 
tracks of wheels at the gateway, 
that we were not the first in the 
field, and as we progressed along 
we got glimpses of various equipages 
converging from various directions 
towards the house. The approach 
by which we entered, and which is 
more than a mile long, is managed 
with much skill, and passes through 
great variety of scenery. For the 
first half-mile or so after entering 
the demesne, it is fringed by a 
double avenue of beeches, the long 
straight vista being closed at the 
end by the Gothic archway and 
lodge of the second gate. The scene 
is then changed, and becomes more 
open and oy~ embellished by 
clumps of the fine old trees for 
which Repton is famous, and by 
herds of deer, which view our ap- 

roach with great stoicism, and 
rardly take the trouble to move at 
the sound of the approaching 
wheels. A little further on we pass 
through a thick wood of Nee Bn 
drons and American plants, and get 
some very well managed glimpses 
of the lakes, the latter looking their 
best in their uniform of sapphire 
blue, in which they strive to emulate 
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the bright azure hue of the sky 
above them. A sudden turn brings 
us in sight of the house, when a 
very animated scene burst on our 
view. The croquet ground on the 
lawn was crowded with occupants 
in very magnificent toilettes, the 
numerous colours in which threw 
the poor old rainbow quite into the 
shade ; several conveyances were de- 
positing their cargoes of smart ladies 
and gentlemen on the gravel sweep, 
while in the distance ‘ Aunt Sally's’ 
paacgne garments floated in the 
reeZe, 

Mrs. Sackville was standing on 
the steps as we drove up, and Aller- 
dyce hastened to congratulate her 
on the beautiful day she had ma- 
naged to secure for her féte—and in 
short we talked atmosphere and 
weather, as it is de rigueur for the 
British to do when congregated 
together; for, as has been well 
observed, a lovely day is the one 
and only beauty that all can join in 
praising, without exciting feelings 
of envy and jealousy, The weather 
was certainly deserving of all pos- 
sible praise, but still the subject was 
perhaps getting threadbare, when 
the arrival of fresh visitors left us at 
liberty to depart, and we migrated 
to the croquet ground. 

Here, the presiding genius, Miss 
Sackville, looking like an Arcadian 
shepherdess, in white muslin and 
blue ribbons, was to be seen croquet 
book in hand, the centre of an eager 
crowd, trying to arrange the nume- 
rous players on each side; a complex 
problem which seemed very difficult 
to solve, even after her sister had 
carried off a large number of players 
to croquet ground No. 2, myself un- 
happily amongst the number. But 
what was I to do, when a very 
beaming young-lady at just the 
most captivating age ‘hoped I 
would go with her?’ I could not 
refuse, for I am but a poor weak 
creature when opposed to a whole 
battery of feminine charms, Need I 
say, then, that I went, muttering, 
however, something en route about 
‘not knowing the game.’ 

‘Oh, never mind that, Mr. Courte- 
nay,’ responded the fair vision at 
my side, ‘/ will teach you.’ 

‘ But Mr. Courtenay is, I am sure, 
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really a first-rate player, from his 
having chosen such a good mallet,’ 
officiously struck in one of the 
bystanders. 

In vain I hastened to assure her 
that chance alone had chosen it: 
little by little the delusion spread, 
and like a snowball gathered as it 
rolled; it was proclaimed that ‘I 
evidently knew what I was about;’ I 
found my advice even asked on all 
sides, and my partners actually con- 
gratulated on having ‘ Mr. Courte- 
nay, the great croqueter,’ with 
them, for to that it actually came at 
last. The more I disputed the 
honour, the more persistently was 
it bestowed on me, until at last I 
found myself actually beginning to 
wonder whether it could be true 
that they were all right, and I 
labouring under a delusion. Had 
my past life been a dream? Lost in 
a clueless labyrinth of doubt and 
difficulty, I was endeavouring to 
solve the complex problem, when 
called on to play. instantly there 
was great commotion every one 
came crowding up to see ‘ Mr. Courte- 
nay’s stroke.’ 

* Just watch 
maliet,’ said one man close to me 
in an audible whisper to another. 
‘ You see the dodge is to hold it very 
low down: it gives certainty ———’ 

‘Oh! when you’re through your 
third hoop,’ burst in a little minx 
of eleven or twelve, rushing breath- 
lessly up, ‘make me ring the bell, 
do; I’m on your side, the green 
ball, and have been put away so 
often——’ 

‘ Keep out of the way, Dora, do, 
and don’t distract Mr. Courtenay’s 
attention,’ interposed her elder bro- 
ther. ‘We depend on you, Mr. 
Courtenay, entirely,’ he continued, 
confidentially to me. ‘ Our side is 
doing dreadfully badly. Just look 
where I’ve been stuck to for I 
couldn’t say how long; but you can 
retrieve it all, I know; and when 
you’ve gone through your hoops, if 
you've any Christian benevolence, 
come and help me.’ 

All this time I stood still, hoping 
against hope that some sudden in- 
aspiration of genius might seize me, 
but finding none coming. In the 
greatness of my dilemma, I be- 
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thought me of Miss Sackville—of 
her who had kindly volunteered to 
‘teach me,’ and hastened to place 
myself at her orders. Alas! in my 
hour of distress she was nowhere to 
be seen. My guardian angel had 
forsaken me, I was left to my own 
devices. Distracted by the different 
counsels proffered on every side (in 
all which, alas! self-interest and the 
selfishness inherent in human nature 
were painfully apparent), I repaired 
to the starting-post, and found more 
than a dozen balls thickly studded 
between it and the first hoop. 
Through this 1 was to pass myself, 
but on no account to send any of 
the other balls (in my path) through 
also. How to avoid doing so, with- 
out having the sleight of hand of a 
conjuror, seemed difficult, if not im- 
possible, With the energy of de- 
spair, however, 1 grasped my mal- 
let, and, to my utter amazement, 
sent my ball victoriously through 
the hoop, scattering the cluster 
right and left. To my still greater 
astonishment, I found myself ‘ ring- 
ing the bell ’—acting the benevolent 
Christian, as requested, and, in 
short, performing prodigies of skill. 
Every fresh stroke confirmed the 
bystanders in their belief of my 
‘wonderful play ;’ and the running 
commentary on my performances 
(at which no one was so astonished 
as myself) was piyuant in the ex- 
treme, 

When at last I was stopped in 
my victorious career, I found my- 
self three quarters round the course, 
far ahead of any of my partners or 
rivals, and the elt A ony Hav- 
ing thus most unexpectedly crowned 
myself with laurels, 1 determined, 
like a judicious general, to retreat 
in time, before Fortune, notoriously 
fickle, could strip me of my fame. 
Seizing, therefore, the first oppor- 
tunity, I slipped quietly back to 
the house, and carefully avoiding 
croquet-ground No. 1, coasted round 
to pay my respects to the celebrated 
Aunt Bally, whom I found, as usual, 
surrounded by her votaries. Though 
that ancient lady's ebony charms de- 
cidedly look to most advantage at a 
distance, she undeniably possesses 
great attractions, and is quaint to 
look on, though perhaps too much 
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devoted to pipes to please every 
taste. This sad failing, however, 
those present did their best to cor- 
rect, and the black beauty bore the 
abstraction of her pipes with im- 

rturbable complacency and good- 

umour, smiling blandly on her 
aggressors with a benevolence quite 
touching to see. Tom Allerdyce 
was particularly zealous in the 
‘dudheen’ war, and the ground was 
strewed with fragments of his spoils. 
Mary Allerdyce, however, soon sum- 
moned me to join my daughter and 
Mrs. Sackville in a visit to the con- 
servatory and gardens, which well 
repay a visit. The latter are laid 
out in terraces overhanging the lake, 
and were a blaze of beauty. A broad 
terrace walk, bordered by giant yew 
trees, connects the gardens with the 
house. The latter has no great 
architectural beauties to recommend 
it; a square stone edifice, with the 
inevitable Greek portico, which is 
apparently so indispensable a cha- 
racteristic of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the nineteenth century: 
it resembles nine out of every ten 
country-houses that one sees. Few 
squires, however, can boast of a 
finer demesne than Repton; the 
long beechen avenues are said to 
date from the reign of Anne, and 
the oaks would make a Jew break 
the tenth commandment instanter, 
and long for the handling of the 
revenues that could be produced by 
the use of the axe. We saw the 
woods to the more advantage, as 
after we had lionized the gardens, 
Mr. Sackville drove us round one 
of the lakes in his pony-carriage, 
and down a long grass drive through 
a wood to see the ‘ Giants,’ as they 
are called, a group of fine old patri- 
archal firs, which stand at the junc- 
tion of six grass avenues. 

‘ What a pity it is,’ Mr. Sackville 
said, as we drove up to them, ‘ that 
we are not paying our visit here by 
moonlight, for we might then have 
the pleasure of seeing the “ White 
Lady,” an ancestress of mine who 
is supposed to haunt the spot at 
night. Unfortunately she never 
shows in the daytime.’ 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when we heard a gentle, 
very gentle. rustling in the under- 
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wood behind us. It stopped as I 
looked round; then after a moment 
we heard a moan, and the rustling 
recommenced, as if something were 
cautiously making its way through 
the bushes; and, finally, a white 
object just showed for a moment, 
and then vanished. We all saw it. 
‘The ghost!’ was on all our tongues 
as a matter of course; and Mr. Sack- 
ville, springing from the carriage 
with an alacrity hardly to be ex- 
pected from his grey hairs, rushed 
into the wood in pursuit. Of course 
we awaited his reap ce with 
feelings strung to the highest pitch 
of anxiety; and after a few minutes 
he returned, bringing with him, not, 
alas! the ancestress we were 80 
anxiously expecting, but a very 
prosaic white calf, which, discon- 
certed by the shouts of laughter 
and derision with which it found it- 
self greeted, rushed back, after a 
moment’s deliberation, into its leafy 
asylum. 

‘ There’s a ghost for you, Miss 
Courtenay!’ exclaimed Mr. Sackville. 
*‘ Now you can say you have seen 
the White Spectre of Repton, which 
Ican tell you not many have accom- 
plished doing; and there can be, of 
course, no mistake about the matter 
when it is seen in broad daylight, 
and not, like most ghosts, after 
dinner.’ 

We accordingly made capital of 
our adventure, and edified our 
friends by the marvels we had seen 
in the wood. Our reputation as 
ghost-seers became almost as great 
as mine as a croquet-player, and 
with about an equally strong foun- 
dation of fact. 

On our return to the house we 
found tea in progress. A deplorable 
and amazing spectacle! It is, in- 
deed, hard for any well-constituted 
mind to see with equanimity appe- 
tites deliberately blunted at the 
most critical period of the day—be- 
fore dinner. Mrs. Sackville seemed, 
however, quite too hardened a sin- 
ner for me to cherish even a hope 
of making a convert of her. I can 
only hope some of the others pre- 
sent were convinced of the error of 
their ways; but it is a hard task to 
reform an age that is so devoted to 
‘its cups.’ I was giving Miss Sack- 
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ville her tea, and some most valuable 
advice gratis, when Mrs. Sackville 
interrupted my exordium by— 

‘Oh, Mr. Courtenay, I hear you 
are such a wonderfully good croquet- 
ov. My daughter says what you 

id was really quite surprising ——’ 

‘And to noone more so than to 
myself, I broke in; but my modest 
disclaimer was at once pooh-poohed, 
and I was called over the coals in 
the most painful way for having 
deserted my colours before the game 
was concluded. 

A div-rtissement was at last, how- 
ever, made by a precocious child in 
the company, who, having been for 
some time very restless at the un- 
scientific turn the conversation had 
taken, finally thought it his duty to 
interfere, and nudging the elbow 
of a deaf elderly gentleman near 
me to attract his attention, tried to 
elicit his opinion on the ‘ Atomic 
theory,’ but with singular ill-suc- 
cess. 

*‘ Tommy ?—is it, my dear?’ said 
the benign old gentleman, ear-trum- 
pet in ear, bending down to his tor- 


mentor. ‘Anda very nice name, too.’ . 


* Atomic!’ insisted the enfunt ter- 
rible, with an amazing emphasis on 
the last syllable. 

‘Ah! Mick, is it, my dear? I 
thought you said Tommy. Mick 
Tiernay. Why, you must be quite 
a little Irish boy,’ continued the poor 
old gentleman, with the most winning 
affability, which was quite thrown 
away upon his questioner, who, find- 
ing that it was perfectly hopeless, 
even with the help of an ear-trum- 
pet, to make himself understood, 
changed his ground, and suddenly 
pouncing on me, begged, in a sten- 
torian voice, to my infinite horror, 
that I would at once give him my 
opinion ‘as to whether the possi- 
bility of spontaneous combustion in 
the human subject had been satis- 
factorily disproved.’ 

Thoroughly taken aback, I could 
only falter, ‘I really don’t know,’ 
as it would have been useless to 
affect not to have heard a query 
propounded in a voice of thunder. 

* But is it possible, my young 
gentleman continued, in a tone of 
much displeasure, ‘is it possible 
that you have not read the treatise 


of the learned Doctor Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen on the subject? Only 
fancy, mamma,’ he said, addressing 
a lady with a face like a bird, who 
was sitting gazing on her darling, 
with a rapt expression of delight 
and awe combined on her counte- 
nance, ‘only fancy! this gentleman 
hasn’t read Umwmelkauptfelhausen!’ 

Language altogether failing in 
such a dreadfully reprehensible state 
of affairs, a groan burst from the 
maternal bosom, and all present, 
appalled and awed, were of course 
struck dumb. But Allerdyce was 
equal to the emergency, and with 
wonderful presence of mind came 
gallantly to the rescue. Patting the 
child most paternally on the head, 
he observed, quietly, ‘ I’m afraid, my 
little man, your learning must be 
very rudimentary, or you would know 
better than to fancy Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen an authority; though, 
indeed, a thoroughly superficial 
thinker like him is just fit for chil- 
dren. But you will be wiser when 


you're older, we may hope.’ 
Of course every one smiled. The 
mother alone looked savage, and as 


if she could have eaten Allerdyce 
then and there in one mouthful 
without the smallest scruple; but 
for that he was fortunately most 
supremely indifferent, having gained 
his object—namely, silenced, for a 
time at least, a most objectionable 
member of society. Lest a reaction 
might take place, we thought it 
would be a prudent course to mi- 
grate; accordingly, we departed, 
taking my daughter Cissy in our 
train, who, by-the-way, rejoiced: im- 
mensely at the temporary extin- 
guishing of the infant prodigy, he 
having been plying her all day with 
abstruse questions on the Punic 
wars and the specific gravity of hot 
and cold water, which she could not 
in the least answer. She had finally 
referred the anxious inquirer to 
Tom Allerdyce, who suggested the 
prodigy should ‘ go and be hanged,’ 
as the best solution of the difficulties 
that oppressed him. It appeared, 
however, that the advice so kindly 
given (as is often the case) had not 
been taken, for she found her tor- 
mentor alive and busy as ever when 
she went to tea. 
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We now strolled down to the 
archery-ground—that relic of the 
days of yore which brings the an- 
cient Britons, Cressy, and Agincourt 
to one’s mind at once. With all the 
boasted improvements of our age, 
we still apparently cling to bows 
and arrows. Perhaps the thought 
that they were handled by our an- 
cestors constitutes their charm; cer- 
tainly a kind of halo of antiquity 
glistens round the sport: but in 
addition it can plead the minor 
merit of furnishing endless subjects 
for pretty speeches, for the connec- 
tion of love and archery is an old, 
old story, and yet ever new. The 
shooting was very good; perhaps 
the absence of wind may have con- 
tributed to that satisfactory result, 
there being no adverse influences to 
contend with. The ladies especially 
crowned themselves with glory; but 
the infant prodigy being reported 
as heaving in sight under maternal 
convoy, we beat a precipitate retreat, 
and on our way to the house met 
emissaries sent from Mrs. Allerdyce 
to say that the leave-takings were 
in progress, and our conveyances 
waiting. 

And now the difficult task of col- 
lecting our scattered forces began. 
The youngest son and daughter had 
been most successfully captured by 
Mrs. Allerdyce, who clung pertina- 
ciously to her children, lest they 
should in an evil moment elude her 
grasp, when the elders were secured. 
Tom and the second daughter, Mary, 
were, however, nowhere to be found, 
and scouts had to be sent out in 
all directions to search for them. 
Meanwhile, I am afraid, we ‘ gos- 
sipped’ on the departing guests ; 
and Captain Sackville favoured us 
with several caustic remarks on 
mankind in general, and young 
ladies in particular. In process of 
time our numbers became complete. 
Mary Allerdyce had fallen into the 
clutches of an amateur photogra- 
pher, who had been making ‘studies’ 
of the scene, and had been compelled 
to act a very unwilling tableau vivant, 
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in reward for which the artist in- 
formed her, when he had finished, 
that his charge for boring her to 
extinction was five shillings!—as ‘a 
most deserving charity’ was in great 
want of funds. That the ‘deserving 
charity’ received an augmentation to 
its funds we may hope; but I am 
afraid the Allerdyce family were not 
arsongst the contributors, but that 
they let this grand opportunity of 
returning good for evil pass without 
taking advantage of it. 

When making our adieux to Mrs. 
Sackville, she ‘ hoped I had not left 
the game of croquet because of their 
bad play. It was really so good of 
a first-rate player to be willing to 
join with all sorts of indifferent ones.’ 
To this flattering exordium I bowed ; 
words would have been perfectly 
useless, and therefore it was need- 
less to expend them. Under the 
false character which had been at- 
tached to me all day I left Repton, 
grieving inwardly—as a man of 
truth must—over the delusion which 
I was powerless to dispel, but out- 
wardly acquiescing in the laurels so 
forcibly pressed on me. Captain 
Sackville vainly tempted little Maud 
Allerdyce to remain with him; she 
was superior to bribery, and altoge- 
ther rejected his overtures. The part- 
ing came. Young Sackville, in the 
deepest grief, made copious appli- 
cations of his pocket-handkerchief, 
but all in vain; Maud was flinty- 
hearted, but finally relented so far 
as to make a vague promise of one 
of her golden curls at some future 
period, with which the captain had 
to satisfy himself, affecting to con- 
sider himself very badly treated. 
At last we started. The last thing 
that reached our ears as we drove 
rapidly past the croquet-ground was 
the announcement by an infatuated 
youth that he was practising * Mr. 
Courtenay’s stroke;’ though whe- 
ther my mantle devolved on him or 
not Iam to this moment ignorant. 
Let us hope so. Ican only say that 
it has left me. n 

















“ * Speak for me,” to the stars, I said, 
One June night as I walked alone,” 


See “A Midsummer Lyric.” 








A MIDSUMMER LYRIC. 


* C\PEAK for me,’ to the stars I said, 
2 One June night, as I walked alone ; 
But the stars kept silence overhead, 
Nor helped to make my loving known: 
* Unkind, cold stars,’ I cried, ‘ the moon 
Shall rise and tell my passion soon.’ 


The moon above the purple hills 

Then climbed the skies; I bent my knee, 
But ah! my tears like summer rills 

Were lost before they reached love's sea, 
And I stood voiceless by a shore 
Where waves are murmuring evermore. 


Then in despair I called the winds, 
And bade them seek some amorous shade; 
To whisper there the spell that binds 
My soul to her, the’chosen maid ; 
But no! the idle winds went by, 
And left love’s sighs on earth to die. 


At last I met my peerless maid, 
And love, unhelped by stars or moon, 
Broke out in speech, and stammering said 
Its olden tale that night in June ; 
For I had climbed to Feeling’s peak 
Whence love with pride must fall—or speak. 


I clasped the maiden, then mine own, 
Repeating o'er my love again ; 

And not this time spoke I alone, 
Moon, stars, and winds joined my refrain ; 

* I love—she loves,’ the echoes heard, 

And earth and heaven joined each fond word ! 
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THE PLAYGROUNDS OF EUROPE : 
Cheap Hwitserland. 


URELY everybody ought to have their 
holiday! Holidays (whether regularly 
periodical or irregularly occasional) are 
the grand elixir of life, the true aurum 
potabile, for busy people. As for people 
who do not know what it is to be busy, 
)’ whose life is one long holiday, they are 
hy... more to be pitied than. they in the "least 
ue suspect. 
Sin) I may therefore lay down the axiom 
mm that a holiday is a medicinal restorative, 
} a pleasurable necessity, for every hard- 
worked individual who has not made up 
his mind to shorten his natural term of 
life. About that, there can be no dispute 
or doubt. It may be taken for granted. 
The only points open to discussion are 
the How, When, and Where of the holi- 
day. I leave private convenience and 
~ inclination to settle with the two first of 
* those adverbs— although, as to the 
second, for multitudes, the close of sum- 
mer or the beginning of autumn is the 
time selected ; and a capital time it is— 
and will confine my yself to the consideration of the last: Where? Whither? 
In which direction? North or South? East or West? 

Now, without discussing particulars, I will assume that the pleasantest, 
the grandest, the most attractive, the least wearisome playground in all 
Europe, is Switzerland. If one country is more cosmopolite than another 
in respect to its visitors, Switzerland is probably that country. Wherever 
you go, from table d’héte to mountain top, you fall in indiscriminately with 
Italians, Russians, Spaniards, Germans, Americans (fewer since the civil war), 
Dutch, French, English. Strangers are Switzerland’s staff of life; they 
enable her to purchase bread and wine; they pay the rent of many a 
dwelling; they render the desert habitable, and cause provisions to abound 
where none are produced naturally. With the amusement to be derived 
from this polyglot throng, Switzerland unites great geographical variety 
and diversity of altitude. You may keep snug in the valley, or climb up 
to the clouds, or, mounting above them to the highest peaks, may learn, 
from the evidence of your senses, that the fields of air are anything but 
boundless. Dear Switzerland! It is needless to sound your praise. I 
know that you can be and are often dear; but I also want to show people 
of moderate fortune that you may and can be cheap. 

In the first place, the Alps are rapidly reached, nowadays. How times 
are changed, in respect to travelling ! Overhauling some old memoranda, I 
find a note of a journey from Geneva to Paris, in 1835, taken with the same 

ir of horses, under the conduct of a Swiss voiturier, who boarded and 
odged me on the road, giving a good knife-and-fork breakfast at noon, & 
dinner in the evening, and a bed. We started early, reposed a couple of 
hours in the middle of the day, and reached our quarters for the night 
about six or seven. At every halt, we came to a fresh town or village; 
every half-day’s journey brought a change of scene Which would have been 
very amusing but for the monotony of the grand interior plain of France in 
_ of all its wealth and all its agricultural interest. Still we did see the 

towns and villages, and mixed with their inhabitants. I remember that the 
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Cheap Swiizerland. 


Swiss’s name was Claude, and that 
he left Geneva the day after his wed- 
ding, his wife and a female friend 
coming to see us off. I paid him six 
louis-d’or and ten francs bonne- 
main, or s/. 4s. English, and was 
well served in every respect; but we 
started on the 24th of May, and 
arrived on the ist of June. My 
note concludes: ‘ After seeing Italy, 
the road has but little to interest, and 
one is glad to reach the end of the 
journey.’ The interest, now, is that 
such a journey is historical. Who, 
in 1864, will perform the feat of 
going from Geneva to Paris, in nine 
days, with the same pair of horses ? 

As a contrast to the above, you 
can now, in the course of four-and- 
twenty hours, traverse the whole of 
France by its longest diagonals; 
which is a much more extensive 
sweep than that which took me nine 
days. This certainly is rather a 
fatiguing trot ; but it is an approach 
to the migratory powers of the 
swallow and the crane. In 1864,a 
very respectable continental tour 
may be completed in less time than 
it could be half begun thirty or forty 


years ago. 

Two advantages result. You want 
to see a place or a province, and you 
dart down upon it at once with all 
your faculties fresh. By making one 
grand stride by night, when the 
country you traverse is veiled in 
darkness, you escape all temptation to 
linger and loiter, and consequently to 
lose valuable time. Many and many 
a travelling project has been ren- 
dered abortive by syren attractions 
which peeped out along the road. 
Myself and small party once set off 
to see Brittany. Our route lay 
through Normandy. But Normandy 
is very pleasant; and the women’s 
caps are funny to behold. They give 
you a warm foot-bath after your dip 
in the sea; or if you like to bathe in 
cyder, you easily can, there are such 
oceans of it. And they do not 
breakfast and dine, as elsewhere; 
they eat two dinners per day, one at 
eleven, and one at six. And the 
banks of the Seine are picturesque. 
There are melons, plums, and figs to 
be eaten; there are churches and 
stained-glass windows to be beheld. 
When October came, all we had seen 
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of Brittany was the Rock of Cancale 
(honoured of epicures), from the 
summit of St. Michael’s Mount; nor 
have we seen more of it up to the 
present day. It is best, therefore, 
to rush straight to your intended 
object. Remember the copy, ‘ De- 
lays are dangerous.’ Fancy yourself 
a@ queen’s messenger until you get 
where you want to go. 

Another advantage of rapid and 
economical locomotion is, that the 
pleasure of distant travel is thrown 
open to a multitude of persons to 
whom it was hermetically closed 
before. Moreover, many people 
who could well afford more than 
sufficient sums of money, could not 
afford anything like suflicient time. 
But other persons besides those with 
two or three thousand a year and an 
indefinite extent of leisure may now 
enjoy the exhilarating influence of 
Alpine air and scenery. The Jura 
range, the Swiss Lakes, the Bernese 
Oberland, nay Italy itself, are no 
longer secluded behind the formi- 
dable barrier, impassable to most, 
which is raised by having to look at 


. your horses’ tails for five or six long 


weary days. The upper and weal- 
thier class of English are already 
a nation of travellers; so are ano- 
ther class, often not wealthy, but 
frugal and good managers, who re- 
side abroad for longer or shorter 
periods. With the present economy 
in the times of transit, the middle 
classes, professional and business 
people, might likewise be travellers, 
if they would only regulate their 
incomes and their general outlay so 
as to leave some margin for travel- 
ling expenses. If they will spend 
their last farthing—they often say 
they must, and have not the courage 
to say they will not—in keeping up 
appearances to the utmost in mat- 
ters of dress, equipage, and esta- 
blishment, barely making two ends 
meet while striving to pass for 
greater folks than they are, they 
must necessarily debar themselves 
from the mind-enlarging, soul-ele- 
vating, body-strengthening plea- 
sures of travel. But what an in- 
complete existence, to pass out of 
life without ever beholding a snowy 
pe. a natural cascade, an alpine 
ake, a self-sown forest hanging on 
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crags where man never set foot, and 
with the clouds entangled in the 
fir-tree tops! Surely, the sight of a 
mountain chain will compensate for 
a little less household show; an 
annual trip to the rocky hills, with 
their brawling streams and their 
bracing gales, will make some 
amends for the absence of a footman 
from your entrance-hall. 

What will be the eventual results 
of the new system of travelling, no 
one can predict as yet. The changes 
to be brought about are manifold, 
and are only at their commence- 
ment. One curious consequence is 
the starting into life of mushroom 
localities that attain full growth, or 
at least considereble development, 
in the interval between two editions 
of ‘ Bradshaw.’ The latent germs 
of towns that have lain dormant on 
the ground ever since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, sprout suddenly, 
make vigorous shoots, and burst 
into blossoms of glass roofs and 
painted walls. Take Culoz, for in- 


stance, which figures in small capi- 
tals in Time-tables and Indicateurs 
for the Mediterranean line. Where 


is Culoz, and what? Search for it 
in ‘Guy’s Geography,’ in ‘ Brooks’s 
Gazetteer,’ in the maps of the Useful 
Knowledge Society, in ‘ Chambers’s 
Educational Atlas ;’ you may as well 
look for a watering-place in the map 
of the moon. But / have Culoz on 
a map, ina ‘Guide to Savoy,’ pub- 
lished since its annexation to France. 
It is the point where the line from 
Macon to Chambery (and thence to 
the foot of Mount Cenis, on the high 
road to Turin) branches off to the 
left, to go to Geneva. Culoz is a 
little town, a handful of houses, just 
enough to keep a mayor and a no- 
tary amongst them, lying in a nook 
behind a rocky mountain, about a 
quarter of an hour away from the 
station. Hundreds and thousands 
pass the station without seeing, or 
suspecting the town. But the name, 
Culoz, has sprung at one bound out 
of oblivion into notoriety; and the 
town and the station may one day, 
perhaps, effect a junction of conti- 
nuity. 

Olten, again, may be found on old 
good maps of Switzerland, such as 
Keller’s; but it is not the Olten of 
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1864. Olten, now, is the point of 
meeting of the railways from Neu- 
chatel and Solothurn, from Thun 
and Berne, from Freyburg and 
Berne, from Lucerne, from Zurich 
and Aarau, and from France and 
Basel. Olten boasts some of the 
best-managed refreshment-rooms in 
Europe; and close to the station isa 
capital boarding-house and hotel, 
Von Arx’s, where the weary traveller 
may rest and restore himself with 
every comfort, at moderate prices. 
It is not probable that, for some 
time to come, the means of transport 
from London to Switzerland will be 
easier or speedier than they are at 
present. There is the choice be- 
tween express and omnibus trains; 
and that is all. It is a question of 
expense. But in Switzerland itself 
the facilities for rambling hither and 
thither are constantly increasing. 
Everywhere, the railway skirting the 
lake is superseding the steamer 
which rode on its bosom, and which 
every now and then, if it did not 
sink to the bottom, caused other 
lakefaring craft to sink. On the 
Lake of Neuchatel alone, the sum- 
mer of 63 saw seven steamers less 
than there were in’60. An always 
inconvenient, often unpleasant, and 
sometimes dangerous mode of tran- 
sit is thus exchanged for one that is 
quite the contrary. Carriage roads 
take the place of what were only 
bridle-paths ; economical diligences, 
open to the commonalty, run where 
expensive posting once held the 
monopoly. In all sorts of places, 
little wooden hotels, organized in 
conformity with the tariff of a franc 
per bed per night, if down in the 
valley, somewhat dearer if up 
amongst the peaks, are starting up, 
holding their own, and yielding 
satisfactory profits. Competition, 
and the growing consciousness that 
over-exaction tells badly in the long 
run, are reducing the prices of 
guides, innkeepers, and other travel- 
ling necessaries. The presence of a 
crowd of middle-class tourists has 
called forth, and led to the discovery 
of, a sufficient number of middle- 
class hosts. The demand for ‘ Cheap 
Switzerland’ has raised a supply. 
There are now three lines of rail- 
way completed and open from Paris 
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to Switzerland. First, to Geneva, 
by Macon and Culoz; secondly, to 
Basel, by Vesoul and Mulhouse; 
thirdly, to Neuchatel, by Dijon and 
Pontarlier. We will follow the last, 
as the shortest, cheapest, and most 
striking way of entering Helvetian 
territory. The descent from Pon- 
tarlier, down the Val de Travers, to 
Neuchatel, is indescribably magnifi- 
cent. Weather permitting, there is 
a theatrical succession of mountain 
scenery ending with aclimax-picture 
of the town and lake in the fore- 
ground, the Simmen Tha! mountains 
in the middle distance, with the 
snowy Jungfrau at the back of all, 
which renders theatres poor trum- 
pery. Whatit is, may be guessed 
from the following trait. 

The first time I travelled on the 
line, soon after passing the French 
frontier, the conductor of the train 
entered our carriage with a smiling 
face, and seated himself as one of 
the company. Thinking that we 


were favoured with his presence for 
business purposes merely, I ten- 
dered my ticket to be snipped or 
inspected. 


‘Oh, no; I don’t want that,’ he 
gaily observed. ‘I like to come in, 
to watch and see what travellers 
think of the Val de Travers. You 
are coming to it soon. Sit on that 
side, to the right of the carriage as 
you face the engine. On this side, 
where I am, you would see nothing 
—which some people seem to like 
best, for they very often shut their 
eyes.’ 

‘Either very cool, or very sympa- 
thetic and obliging! thought 1 to 
myself. ‘ A capital specimen of Swiss 
independence.’ Even where we 
were, there was much to admire, and 
I could not help expressing my 
admiration. 

‘Oh! this is nothing,’ said the 
volunteershowman. ‘ Wait till you 
come to the Val de Travers. Look 
at that narrow opening between the 
hills.’ 

We, the occupants of that railway 
carriage, grouped ourselves round 
the right-hand window, as we were 
bid, in a social little semicircle, as if 
we had been in the private box of a 
theatre. As we advanced, the 
mountain portal opened wide, and 
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we followed the outline of the left- 
hand buttress, hanging, somehow, 
not far from its summit. First we 
saw great masses of mist boiling up, 
as if from some great subterranean 
caldron ; and then, a verdant val- 
ley seemed to have been suddenly 
excavated beneath us out of the 
bowels of the earth. We looked 
down into a beautiful abyss; but 
still it was an abyss. It was as if 
the ground had suddenly sunk down 
under our feet, like an enormous 
pitfall, with trees, rivers, roads, 
human dwellings, and everything 
else standing upon it, leaving us 
trembling on the very edge of terra 
firma. Far and deep below you see 
a busy village. Itis just such a view 
as a hawk would have when he 
hovers over the cottage in which his 
quarry has taken refuge in despair. 
Like him, you dart down towards it 
with a curvilinear course, which re- 
sembles the descending sweep of a 
bird from the skies. The inclination 
of the railroad, as it hangs on the 
brow of the mountain and glides 
across its face, is fearful to behold, 


~ when you can behold it. 


‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ groaned one 
of our party. ‘This is dreadful! 
It is most lovely, certainly, if you 
will; but if I had known what it 
was like, I could never have ven- 
tured here—no, that I could not. Do 
tell me, pray, when will this fright- 
ful part of the line come to an 
end ?” 

Our ticket-taking cicerone was in 
such high glee that he nearly jumped 
out of his uniform. He feasted on 
the combined expression of wonder, 
delight, alarm, and pleased surprise, 
that was stamped on every passen- 
ger’s countenance. 

* There is no end of it at present, 
he said. ‘You will have ever so 
much more. I hope you are not 
tired yet of going in and out of tun- 
nels. But you should have seen the 
railway while it was making. At 
first there was not foothold on the 
face of the cliff. The engineers were 
obliged to be held by ropes tied 
round their waists ; they were hauled 
up and down by means of a wind- 
lass. But I must go; for here’s a 


station.’ 
And such a station! It’s just an 
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elegant wooden birdcage hung up 
against the side of a wall. 

Single men, on pleasure bent, but 
at the same time of frugal mind, 
will of course reach their destination 
per third-class carriage. The fare 

From Boulogne to Paris, 15 francs 
65 centimes: From Paris to Neu- 
chatel, 31 francs o5 centimes; alto- 
gether 46 francs 70 centimes, or less 
than 2/. The reader is reminded, 
once for all, that 10 centimes make 
one penny, and therefore that a 
franc, or 100 centimes, is tenpence ; 
25 francs make a pound; roo francs 
make 4/. 

Permit me to speak didactically, 
while giving travelling advice. 
First day, leave Boulogne at six in 
the morning, and don’t stop in Paris, 
for reasons already stated. Take 
luncheon in the railway carriage ; 
cross Paris to the Chemin de Fer de 
Lyon, and go on to sleep at Mon- 
tereau. Second, an easy day to 
Dijon. Third, an easier to Dole. 
Fourth, to Neuchatel. 

This reads like tardy progress, 
but really is not so in the end. 
‘Chi va piano, va lontano,’ is an ex- 
cellent motto for travellers. It im- 
plies not only ‘Slow and sure,’ but 
‘slow and far.’ Never knock your- 
selves up with the ardent outburst 
of your first two or three days’ 
journeying. Travelling all night, 
except upon pressing emergency, is 
a mistake and a piece of false 
economy. The next day has to pay 
for it; perhaps the debt is not quite 
cleared off till the day after the next. 
The machinery of the human frame 
refuses to act properly, if cheated of 
its regular rations of repose. No 
man has more than a limited capital 
of strength in his corporeal bank. 
If he draw on it too freely and 
rapidly, he will become insolvent in 
the end. 

For those not familiar with French 
railway travelling, it may be advi- 
sable to mention some of the regu- 
lations in force. Contrive to be at 
the station at least half an hour 
before the starting of your train. 
The advantage of arriving early is 
that you may generally secure for 
your luggage the first or second turn 
of registration. A porter will receive 
your luggage and place it on the 
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bench connected with the luggage 
office, as near the office window as 
sible, to take its turn. The 
rench railway people, if civilly 
treated, are almost invariably civil 
and obliging. Cases of just com- 
plaint are extremely rare. Gratui- 
ties to porters are forbidden; but 
such prohibitions are useless. If 
human nature be driven out at the 
door, it will return by the window. 
I have found the administration of 
half a franc, or even of a few odd 
sous, greatly expedite matters in 
hand. 

As soon as your luggage is de- 
posited, take your place at the ticket 
wicket, and wait patiently. No 
crowding or pushing is allowed 
there; travellers are required to ad- 
vance to the wicket regularly, one 
by one, in single file, in the order of 
their arrival, forming what the 
French call a queue, or tail. Rails 
are mostly placed in front of this 
wicket, to compel the formation of 
the queue. If you stand first in the 
file, you will be served first; there- 
fore go early. You thus avoid all 
hurry, fuss, and feverish bustle ; you 
keep your temper and abstain from 
putting yourself into a perspiration. 
At the wicket, state briefly, and dis- 
tinctly, the number of your party, 
the class you travel by, and your 
destination, thus: ‘ Trois—Premiéres 
—Paris. Your tickets and your 
change will be returned with admi- 
rable rapidity. 

As soon as you are in possession 
of your party’s tickets, hasten to the 
luggage-office window. Have in 
readiness ten centimes, that is, a 
couple of sous, which is the charge 
for registration. Every traveller 
by rail in France is allowed a certain 
weight of luggage, without extra 
charge. I do not tell what weight, 
because you are wise enough to 
travel with as little luggage as pos- 
sible; the model quantity (the only 
quantity suitable for Cheap Switzer- 
land) is a small carpet bag which 
you can carry in your hand and take 
in the carriage with you, under the 
seat. In foreign hotels, you get 
things washed with wonderful 
rapidity. The American plan, when 
out on a journey, is not bad ; as soon 
as a thing gets spoiled and shabby, 
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throw it aside and buy a new one. 
Anything to avoid encumbrances. 
It is also good to start light, to leave 
room for purchases and things col- 
lected on the way. The French 
allowance of luggage is more than 
enough for reasonable tourists, es- 
pecially as it is distributed over your 
y. One has a little more, another 
a little less; and the average 
remains within reasonable bounds. 

You give your tickets to the lug- 
gage clerk; the porter puts your 
luggage into the weighing machine, 
and shouts, while the clerk writes, 
* Three voyageurs ; four colis, pack- 

ages; so many kilos (weight) ; . 
Paris.’ Other porters paste on each 
— a printed label with the 

o. of registration and the destina- 
tion. The clerk takes the two sous, 
stamps your ticket on the back 
* Bagages,’ and hands you a dupli- 
cate of the registration, which you 
will put in your purse, and go in 

, keeping your ticket in a come- 
at-able place. You have now no 
further care about the luggage, 
until you arrive at your journey’s 
end, which is a very great comfort 
when the journey is long. 

You are then admitted to the 
waiting-room belonging to your 
class. When the train is on the 
wer int of starting, the doors of the 

t-class waiting room are first 
thrown open; then, after a short 
delay, during which the first-class 
folk take their places, the second- 
class ngers are let loose; and 
then the third. You start; we will 
sup that you arrive without 
accident. You have to wait in a 
lobby or hall of the station while the 
luggage is being classed in order. 
At last, you are admitted to claim 
your own by presenting the dupli- 
cate of registration. But note that 
luggage cannot be removed till it 
has been passed by the Octroi of- 
ficers of the town, which they do by 
chalking a hieroglyph on. each 
package. Therefore, fave your keys 
in readiness, in case they choose to 

search it for meats or liquors. The 
larger the town at which you arrive, 
the more strictly the Octroi insists 
on its right; which, however, by 
railway, and by express trains espe- 
cially, is often suffered to drop into 
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an inoffensive formality, although 
the right still remains. 

The cheapness with which Switz- 
erland can be ‘done’ depends 
entirely upon how far you can 
combine the following conditions. 
Travel second or third class by rail. 
On steamers, take the second place, 
the fore part of the vessel, which has 
the best view and costs the least. 
Numbers who pay for places at the 
stern, crowd to the front and remain 
there during the whole passage. Go 
to cheap inns, which need not be bad 
ones, but quite the contrary. You will 
find many such respectable, clean, 
and comfortable, although you may 
often not have ‘ the view,’ and will be 
less thrown in the way of wealthy 
English. But you have only to walk 
out to see the view, and your main 
object, I suppose, is Switzerland. 
Lastly, travel on foot all you can; 
not by any means eschewing the 
convenience of railways, diligences, 
and steamers, when they fall in your 
way, but avoiding the expense of 
hired carriages or saddle-horses, to 
make the innumerable excursions for 


- which there is no —_ conveyance. 


The knapsack and the little carpet 
bag are also an introduction to cheap 
hotels, as well as a persuasion to 
concede reduced prices in hotels 
which are not exactly cheap. 

For in Switzerland the whole art 
of cheap travelling consists in set- 
tling the prices beforehand. Have 
no shame or hesitation in doing it; 
the innkeeper would think you a 
fool if you had. Ido not claim the 
merit of the discovery. M. Desba- 
rolles, a French artist, has published 
‘A Journey in Switzerland at three 
and a half francs perday.’ The au- 
thor practises painting and palm- 
istry, making, possibly, more by 
the latter than the former. His 
book is amusing from its intense 
Anglophobia, for which we may 
pardon him, considering that it (the 
book) has done great good. For 
instance, the charge for ‘ bougie’ has 
already disappeared from several 
moderate-priced inns, being incor- 

rated with the more general and 
less objectionabie item of ‘ service.’ 
Of course he is no favourite with 
numerous innkeepers; nevertheless, 
he has directed considerable custom 
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to those who are willing to meet the 
demand for fair accommodation at 
moderate charges. He boldly car- 
ried out the ideas which were long 
ago suggested by Topffer’s charm- 
ing ‘ Voyages en Zigzag.’ His grand 
arcanum for the economical traveller 
is to FIX HIS PRICES BEFOREHAND. His 
tariff is, dinner, including such an 
allowance of wine as he can get for 
his money, a franc and a half; bed, 
one franc; breakfast of coffee, milk, 
bread, butter, and honey, another 
franc; service and bougie, nothing. 
Total, three francs and a half. 

This figure is low. I get my bed 
for a franc, but pay more for other 
things, and do not refuse a trifle for 
service, I get a good dinner, with- 
out beer or wine, for a franc and a 
half, especially if I do not dine 
alone. A more substantial break- 
fast than that allowed by M. Desba- 
rolles is required by most cons itu- 
tions while making a pedest ian 
tour with only two meals a day. In 
truth, it is difficult beforehand to 
set precise limits to your total ex- 
penditure. Extra fatigue requires 
extra restoratives; and a man’s ap- 


petite for meat and drink is very 
different amongst the Alps to what 


it is in a city counting-house. The 
above prices only apply to towns 
and lowlands. Up in the hills, 
where provisions have to be fetched 
by horses or men, prices are neces- 
sarily higher, but not more so than 
might be reasonably expected. On 
the top of the Niesen (a most delec- 
table climb), reached only by a 
bridle path which mounts steeply 
and continuously for ten long miles, 
I had a good and wholesome dinver 
for two trancs. Fair ordinary white 
wine was a franc and a half the 
bottle, Yvorne two francs, and Nuits 
(Burgundy) three francs only. All 
this wine is carried up on horses’ 
backs. If a wine-carrier were to 
fall, what a smash and a spill! 
Every intending pedestrian ought 
to take great thought how he means 
to be shod. A doggrel philosopher 
has enunciated the formula that 
‘ without feet you can’t have toes;’ 
I carry the truism further, and as- 
sert that without good walking toes 
and feet you can’t walk. But seden- 
tary people are apt to forget that 
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there are two sorts of human feet, 
feet to walk with, and feet to sit 
still with. We treat our sedentary 
feet exactly as they should be 
treated, by carrying out the golden 
rule to keep the head cool and the 
feet warm. But walking feet must 
be otherwise managed; they must 
be kept cool and dry; hence, partly, 
the pedestrian exploits performed b; 
nude-footed people, as the Scote 
and the Arabs. Thick stockings which 
encourage, and boots, highlows, or 
bottines which confine moisture, are 
bad. At the end of a loug summer- 
day’s journey you will have your 
feet tender, sodden, half-skinned, 
approaching the condition of an 
overboiled fowl; for which misfor- 
tune the best remedy is to inclose 
your toes and the parts affected in a 
linen rag soaked in brandy and olive 
oil before drawing on your stock- 
ings. Wear thin socks or stockings 
of finest wool, and thick-soled shoes, 
cut low rather than high, and al- 
reudy worn before starting. If you 
must have gaiters, to keep out gra- 
vel and bits of stick, let them be of 
brown holland or hempen cloth, I 
guess that silk would make the best 
walking stockings, but have not 
tried it. 

The rest of your costume, pro- 
ceeding upwards, may be trousers 
rather thick than thin; waistcoat of 
the same, buttoning high: light 
frock coat, and waterproof wide- 
awake or cap, with the means of 
fastening under the chin. Instead of 
stick oralpenstock, take a large strong 
umbrella with a convenient handle, 
an iron ferule, and a stick exactly 
the length of your walking-stick. 
It will serve besides as a parasol in 
the sunshine and a screen in the 
wind, 

In starting for an eminence where 
a view is to be admired (as the Rigi, 
Mount Pilate, &c.), take with you a 
woollen comforter and a flannel 
shirt ; an overcoat also isa wise pre- 
caution. You arrive perspiring at 
the top; you immediately change 
your wet flannel for dry, If the air 
is keen, as mostly happens, you don 
the additional outer clothing and 
enjoy your panorama in comfort and 
safety. I convey these and a few 
other items in a little hand-bag, 
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easily carried; but you will often 
have offers to be relieved of it for a 
mere trifle, ‘ ganz billiz, very cheap, 
especially if you appear not to care 
to be relieved of it. In Switzerland, 
as elsewhere, the less you are sup- 
posed to be in need of a thing, the 
more likely you are to get it. In- 
dependence is master of the market. 
You say, and show, ‘I can do with- 
out you,’ and you have your man. 
The question of ‘braces or no 
braces’ merits careful consideration. 
Their absence gives a freedom to 
the chest and the whole upper por- 
tion of the body, which cannot be 
imagined by those who have never 
tried the experiment. You feel as 
much at ease in all your motions as 
if you were a prizefighter about to 
enter the ring. The girding of the 
loins, in order to keep the trousers 
in their place, is a support which is 
popular, historical, and __ biblical. 
The improvement of your personal 
appearance is indisputable. On the 
other hand, persons who perspire 
much may find themselves inconve- 
nienced by tight girding. Braces 
enable you both to trudge along with 


your loins ungirded, and also serve 
to keep the bottoms of your trou- 


sers out of the dirt in sloppy 
weather. On the whole, my ad- 
vice is, start without braces, but 
take a pair with you for occasional 
service. 

The pedestrian must not be dis- 
heartened by weariness at the out- 
set of his journey. After two or 
three days’ walking, he will find his 
fatigue gradually diminish until he 
is thoroughly in tramping trim, and 
able to continue his march for many 
hours without feeling tired or in the 
least exhausted. Rest may be al- 
lotted in various ways; as, part of 
the day on foot, part in steamer or 
diligence. French troops, when on 
the move (in time of peace), march 
four days, and rest the fifth. If you 
take two days’ rest in the week 
(Sunday and either Wednesday or 
Thursday) and walk the rest, it will 
carry you over a considerable extent 
of country. 

Once at Neuchatel, Helvetia’s all 
before you where to choose. You 
may turn to the right, to Lausanne 
and the Lake of Geneva; you may 
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cross the Lake to Morat, and walk 
on to Freyburg ; or you may take rail 
to Berne and Thun, whence the 
steamer will land you at Neuhaus. 
And now for a cheap day or two. 

Walking from Neuhaus to Unter- 
seen (the twin village of Interlacken, 
one of the grand rendezvous for 
Swiss tourists), rain came on; s0, 
instead of proceeding, I slept there. 
Next morning early, while the goats 
belonging to each family were as- 
sembling in the Place or Square to 
be driven off together to their brows- 
ing ground, I started early on foot, 
and reached Zweiliitschinen. Excel- 
lent breakfast, 1f. 80c. Thence on 
to Lauterbrunnen, where I would tell 
about the Staubbach cascade if there 
were room, and if you could not read 
about it elsewhere. After the 
Staubbach, onwards and upwards on 
the way to Miirren. On leaving 
Lauterbrunnen, there started from 
the ground a little brown man about 
two feet high, with an old little face 
made of Gruyére cheese, a russet 
coat and waistcoat much too short, 
brass buttons much too big, a pair 
.of shoes much too large, and a stick 
as long as he was himself. The little 
brown man had, moreover, a know- 
ing look and a cunning smile. He 
would carry my bag to Miirren for 
three francs. 

No, he wouldn’t ; I could perfectly 
carry it myself. 

At this, he was a beaten manni- 
kin; my slave. He would carry it 
for two; and did so. 

Installed in office, Johannes Fich- 
ter informs me that, though small 
enough for six, he is «tat. sixteen. 
He is a guide in the bud. He shows 
me a squirrel (quite different to ours, 
black with white muzzle), high up a 
cherry-tree. As we ascend, the little 
brown man, up to his business, pulls 
off his coat—a hint for me to do the 
same. Nor is he without preten- 
sions. He wears a hat, if you'please, 
—somebody’s cast-off wide-awake, 
chucked into a ravine—and not a 
black cotton nightcap, like his little 
fellows. He leads the way manfully 
to Miirren (which I advise you to 
see), telling the names of the giant 
peaks as they rise before us. His 
information is useful ; for a flat map 
gives no idea of the nature and bear- 
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ings of a mountainous country. At 
Miirren, little brown man asks for a 
trink gelt, and gets 25c. Good din- 
ner at Miirren, with wine and Lon- 
don stout, 6f. [Dearer, because not 
at table d’héte time.] Host evidently 
wishful to keep me for the night. 
Know better. If bad weather sets 
in on the mountain, you are caught 
in a trap, where you must stay per- 
haps two or three days. Therefore, 
after dinner, walk down to Pension 
Staubbach to sup and sleep. 

Another cheap day. Supper, bed, 
and breakfast at the Pension Staub- 
bach, 4f. soc. Start, with a roll in 

ket, over the Wengern Alp, on 
‘oot, expending by the way rf. 5c. in 
wine and coffee, and passing close 
by the foot of the Jungfrau. In de- 
scending to the valley of Grindel- 
wald, do not enter the village, but 
make for Zweiliitschinen again, 
where dine and sleep. 

One more cheap day. Dinner, bed, 
and linen washing at Zweiliitschinen, 
6f. 15c. Walk to Interlacken. Ex- 
cellent breakfast there, with coffee 
and glass of cognac, 2f. roc. Steamer 
to Brienz, rf. On the top of the di- 
ligence, over the Brunig to Alpnach, 
sf. 60c. Steamer to Lucerne, rf. 20c. 
Dinner at Lucerne, with bottle of 
wine, 2f. soc. In this cheap day, a 
great distance is accomplished and a 
wonderful variety of scenery beheld. 

Mont Blanc, and similar exces- 
sively high work, are not included 
in Cheap Switzerland ; and if you 
wish to distinguish yourself by 
scaling the Cervin or some other (is 
there any other now?) unclimbed 
precipice, you must pay for it in 
pocket, and often in person. A 
member of the Alpine Club, who 
made an ineffectual attempt to 
ascend the Schreckhorn while it was 
still a virgin peak, has never reco- 
vered his eyesight perfectly since the 
two nights which he spent among 
the snow four or five years ago. 

I conclude with a list of cheap 
inns, from personal experience, pre- 
mising that I don’t know a bad 
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Hotel du Commerce in France, nor 
a bad Hotel du Lac in Switzerland. 


Neuchatel, Hotel du Lac. 

Berne, La Clef (am Schlussel). 

Unterseen,, Hotel de Ville (Kauf- 
haus). 

Zweiliitschinen, L’Ours (am Baar). 

 -parenencmen Pension Staub- 


Interlacken, Hotel du Lac. 

Lucerne, L’Aigle d’Or. 

Rigi Staffel (hill prices). 

Wimmis (foot of the Niesen), Hé- 
tel du Lion. 


Very good, but not of the very 
cheapest :— 


Unterseen, Pension Beausite. 

Geneva, Hotel du Lac. 

Berne, zum Affe, Pension Hirter. 

Thun, Freienhof. 

Zurich, Faucon. 

Rapperschwyl (Lake of Zurich), 
Hotel du Lac. 

Lucerne, Swan. 


Cheap hotels, not known to the 
writer :— 


Baths of Leuk ‘(Gemmi), Hotel 
de I’Union. 

Mullinen, L’Ours de Berne. 

Art, La Couronne d’Or. 

Brienz, L’Ours. 

Sachseln, L’Ange. 

Hergiswy] (foot of Mont Pilate), 
Cheval. 

Meyringen, Mdlles. Balmer. 

Altorf, Guillaume Tell. 


And now, my friends in ‘ London 
Society ’—the young ones especially 
whose hearts and heels and purses 
are yet light,—peradventure an ‘old 
stager’ has ‘put you up’ toa few 
things. After your first or next 
ramble about Switzerland you may 
think of the excellent investment 
you made in this month’s number 
of your favourite magazine—how it 
was worth as many sovereigns as it 
cost you pence. Aw revoir! 

E.8.D. 
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THE LONDON OPERA DIRECTORS : 


A SERIES OF CURIOUS ANECDOTIC MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCIPAL MEN CONNECTED 
WITH THE DIRECTION OF THE OPERA ; 
THE INCIDENTS WHICH DISTINGUISHED THEIR MANAGEMENT; 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF CELEBRATED COMPOSERS AND THE LEADING SINGERS 
WHO HAVE APPEARED BEFORE THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 


By the Guthor of ‘Queens of Song,’ 


CHAPTER III. 


VANESCHI—SINGERS FALL INTO CONTEMPT 
—MANAGERIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS—VA- 
NESCHI INVITES SIGNORA MINGOTTI TO 
ENGLAND—REGINA MINGOTTI'S HISTORY 
—HER TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS IN LON- 
DON—QUARRELS BETWEEN THE DIREC- 
TOR AND HIS PRIMA DONNA—CRAWFORD 
TREASURER—BANKRUPTCY AND FLIGHT 
OF VANESCHI—SIGNORA MINGOTTI BE- 
COMES DIRECTRESS—FELICE GIARDINI— 
MINGOTTI IS OBLIGED TO RETREAT— 
RE-APPEARANCE OF VANESCHI: HE 
FAILS AGAIN—SIGNORA MATTEI OB- 
TAINS THE DIRECTION — COCCHI, THE 
COMPOSER — PINTO, LEADER OF THE 
ORCHESTRA—TENDUCCI—DANCING BE- 
GINS TO USURP THE FIRST PLACE—ELISI 
—CROWDS AT THE OPERA — ABEL— 
BACH—SIGNORA MATTEI RESIGNS HER 
ARDUOUS POSITION—GIARDINI BECOMES 
DIRECTOR—MANZOLI—DR. ARNE WRITES 
AN OPERA FOR THE KING’s THEATRE— 
GIARDINI RELINQUISHES HIS ATTEMPT 
AT MANAGEMENT— VINCENT, GORDON, 

| AND CRAWFORD UNDERTAKE THE DI- 
RECTION— BARTHELEMON, CHEF D'OR- 
CHESTRE—GUARDUCCI—PUGNANI, CHEF 
D'ORCHESTRE—MILLICO AND SACCHINI : 
CABALS AGAINST THEM—MLLE, HEINEL, 
DANCER. [1751-1772.] 


HEN Dr. Croza ‘disappeared 
from the precincts of the 
Opera, affairs went on irregularly 
and badly with that establishment 
for some time. Nobody was = 
to take the helm; the warning 

by the mishaps of so many un brin- 
nate directors being probably sufii- 
cient to deter any would-be suc- 
cessor. 


In 1751 the King’s Theatre was 
in January; but, after two 
yechormannces, the company removed 
to the Little Theatre opposite. In 
1752, during the winter, balls only 
were given. 

Bignoe Vaneschi, who had nothing 
to lose, assumed th 
1753 
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_ different ; 


vember that year—concerts and 
balls having been the only enter- 
tainment during the earlier part of 
the year. Vaneschi had come from 
Italy some ten or fifteen years before 
this time, and had commenced his 
opera management as assistant to 
Lord Middlesex. 

Since the departure of Monticelli, 
in 1746, serious opera had languished 
in neglect. Vaneschi endeavoured 
to revive it; but unfortunately the 
public did not care for the enter- 
tainment which he offered them. 
In December, 1753, Walpole wrote 
thus of the performances at the 
King’s Theatre :—‘ The Opera is in- 
the first man (Serasini) 
has a finer voice than Monticelli, 
but knows not what to do with it. 
Ancient Visconti does so much with 
hers that it is intolerable. . . . The 
Opera succeeds pretty well; and 
music has so much recovered its 
power of charming that there is 
started up a burletta at Covent Gar- 
den that has half the vogue of the 
old “ Beggar’s Opera ;” indeed, there 
is a soubrette called the Nicolina, 
who, besides being pretty, has more 
vivacity and variety of humour than 
ever exi in any other creature.’ 
The singers at the Opera, in addi- 
tion to Serasini, were Ranieri and 
Albuzio, and Signore Passerini and 
Frasi. These performers were re- 
garded with the most supreme con- 
tempt by the aristocracy, who em- 
ployed > to sing at concerts, but 

their services through a 
steward or butler, leaving profes- 
sional and — to haggle about the 
price to be 

At this time ~_ was an an- 
nouncement (continued for many 
years) that ‘by his Majesty’s com- 
mand’ no persons whatever were to 
be admitted behind the scenes. 
There were other advertisements 
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that ‘no money will be returned at 
the gallery for the future, but to 
those that can get no room; and 
that ‘no servants will be admitted 
into the Footmen’s Gallery but those 
that attend their masters and ladies 
to the said Opera.’ The servants 
were becoming perfectly intolerable; 
and in the following November 
(1754) threat was made that, seve- 
ral persons of quality having often- 
times complained of the disturb- 
ances created by the livery-servants, 
the Footmen’s Gallery would be 
shut up on the first complaint, and 
no admittance given for the future 
to these turbulent gentlemen. 

The theatre lingered through the 
season; but the utmost success 
achieved by Vaneschi just enabled 
him to keep free of a debtor’s pri- 
son. He saw that it would be use- 
less to try to carry on his enterprise 
without some lyrical magnet; so he 
invited Signora Mingotti to come to 
England as his leading singer. 

Regina Mingotti was then the 
most celebrated prima donna in Eu- 
rope. She had, in her childhood, 
been placed in a convent by her 
uncle, who intended that she should 
become a nun; but the death of this 
relative changed her fate, and she 
did not even enter on her noviciate. 
During her sojourn with the nuns, 
she had acquired a taste for and a 
certain knowledge of music; when 
she returned to her mother and 
sisters she was very unhappy, and 
gladly accepted an offer of marriage 
from Signor Mingotti, director of the 
Opera at Dresden, an old man, who, 
with the object of making a fortune 
by her beautiful voice, forced her 
on the stage, entirely against her 
inclination. She had come out in 
opposition to Faustina, then prin- 
cipal singer at Dresden, and had 
completely eclipsed that admired 
prima donna. At the time when 
Vaneschi entered on his manage- 
ment she was singing in Madrid, at 
the head of the company engaged 
by Farinelli, who was as tyrannical 
as her mother, sisters, and husband 
had been. She eagerly accepted 
Vaneschi’s offer, and arrived in 
London in the autumn of 1754. 
She was an agreeable-looking wo- 
man, about twenty-seven, plump, 
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with an expressive countenance, and 
was hn admirable singer and a su- 
perb actress, playing with fire and 
energy: indeed she performed with 
so much boldness that she was pre- 
ferred in male characters. 

Felice Giardini was then director 
of the orchestra. 

The season opened November 9, 
1754, With ‘ Ipermestra, com 
by Hasse and Lampugnani, when 
Signora Mingotti made her first ap- 
pearance in England. The male 
singers were Ricciarelli, who had a 
pleasant style and a beautiful voice, 
and Cipandi; the second female 
singer was Signora Columba Mattei, 
a charming singer and a spirited 
actress, who afterwards became di- 
rectress. 

The public gave Signora Mingotti 
a warm welcome. The popularity 
of the theatre revived, as if by 
magic, and the opera of ‘ Iperme- 
stra’ proved a decided success. 

Managers and singers, from the 
commencement of Opera annals, 
have mutually assumed an antago- 
nistic position. Scarcely had Min- 
gotti appeared in London when the 
fashionable world was plunged in a 
third war, between her and 
Vaneschi. There were perpetual 
quarrels and disputes, which be- 
came more violent every day. Fa- 
shionable society separated into two 
parties, one declaring itself for 
Vaneschi, the other for the pretty 
German. Ladies of the highest 
rank threw themselves into the af- 
fray with the ardour of veteran war- 
riors, with the vehemence displayed 
by their grandmothers in the battles 
between Faustina and Cuzzoni, Han- 
del and Bononcini. The Opera war 
was the principal topic of conversa- 
tion at drums and hurries, kettle- 
drums and hurley-burlies. Giardini 
of course took part with Mingotti 
against Vaneschi. His patroness, 
Mrs. Fox Lane (afterwards Lady 
Bingley) was one of their most ve- 
hement partisans. One day Gene- 
ral Crewe called upon her, when 
she entered upon the history of the 
war pending between the man 
and his prima donna, and demanded 
his opinion on the subject. The 
General was puzzled, but at length 
asked—' And jpray, madam, who is 
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Signora Mingotti? ‘ Get out of 
my house!’ cried the enraged lady. 
‘You shall never hear her sing 
another note here as long as you 
live!’ She was in the habit of 
giving private concerts, where the 
pupils of the Signora and the emi- 
nent violinist performed; and as 
these fashionable amateurs could 
not be heard anywhere else, her 
friends employed every species of 
intrigue, descended to every kind 
of humiliation, to obtain admission. 
Of this she took advantage to assist 
her protegées. Whenever a benefit 
was announced by either, she would 
cavalierly demand contributions 
from everybody. ‘Come, give me 
five guineas!’ she would say; but 
she never deigned to inform her 
victims whether she would grant 
them tickets in return for their 
money. 

Mingotti’s extraordinary popu- 
larity excited great jealousy and in- 
vidious criticism. A dramatic satire 
entitled ‘ Lethe’ was brought out 
at Covent Garden, in which Mrs. 
Clive, as the Jtalian Lady, sang a 
song from an Italian opera, written 
for the purpose of giving a ridicu- 
lous imitation of Signora Mingotti. 
However, Mingotti continued to 
sing with few interruptions, and 
unabated popularity, till November, 
1755. Jomelli’s ‘Andromaca’ was 
produced that month, when Min- 
gotti unfortunately fell ill, and re- 
signed her part to Signora Frasi. 
This she had done once before; the 
public had been exceedingly indig- 
nant the first time this happened, 
and they were even more angered 
now. Mingotti was hurt by their 
severity, and complained some 
twenty years afterwards to Dr. Bur- 
ney of the harshness of the English 

ublic, who had frequently hissed 
ner ‘when she was suffering from 
a toothache, a cold, or a fever;’ 
misfortunes, she said, to which the 
— people of England would rea- 

ily allow every human being to be 
liable, except an actor or a singer. 
*‘ Andromaca,’ however, was seri- 
ously injured by her inopportune 
iliness; and the public, manager, 
and singer were equally out of temper. 

At this time Crawford was trea- 
surer; he was afterwards director. 
VOL. V.—NO. XXXI. 
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The quarrels between Vaneschi 
and his prima donna and chef d’or- 
chestre became so violent that the 
Opera was perfectly disorganized ; 
and the summer of 1755 saw Va- 
neschi a bankrupt, a prisoner in the 
Fleet, and finally a fugitive from the 
country, after the manner of his 
predecessor Dr. Croza. 

On the flight of Vaneschi, Signora 
Mingotti had the folly to undertake 
the government of the Opera, as- 
sisted by Giardini. She was, appa- 
rently, well suited to take the reins 
of power; she was clever, intelli- 
gent, had a practical knowledge of 
music, great experience of the world, 
and could speak with the utmost 
fluency German, French, and Ita- 
lian, and English tolerably well. 
Her exertions gave an improved 
aspect to the lyrical drama; and 
though music already composed 
for continental establishments (se- 
lected by the judgment, and arranged 
and amplified by the taste of Giar- 
dini) supplied the place of original 
works, yet success, for a consider- 
able time, seemed to sanction her 


- venturesome speculation. 


Giardini was born at Turin in 
1716, and was a pupil of Lorenzo 
Somis, a distinguished scholar of 
Corelli. He was seventeen when 
he obtained a situation in the Opera 
orchestra of Naples, where he was 
stationed next the first violin. With 
the vanity of youth, he liked to dis- 
play his execution, and used to 
adorn his music with numerous 
flourishes not to be found in the 
score. One evening, however, dur- 
ing the performance of an opera by 
Jomelli, the celebrated composer 
himself entered the orchestra, and 
sat down beside Giardini; the young 
man, determined to impress the fa- 
mous maestro with a high opinion 
of his skill, performed such an ela- 
borate fantasia in the symphony of 
a song, that Jomelli rewarded him, 
not with praise, but with a hearty 
slap on the face,—‘ the best lesson,’ 
says Giardini, telling the story, 
‘that I ever received in my life.’ 
Jomelli, however, finding that he 
was amenable to correction, took a 
fancy to him, and afterwards was of 
very great service to him. Giardini 
came to England in 1750, and im- 
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mediately ‘gained an extraordinary 
popularity. He composed several 
operas, some of which were pro- 
duced during the joint management 
of himself and Mingotti. 

Unfortunately, though applause 
was acquired, and the Opera was pa- 
tronized, the profits were far from 
being large. In April, 1757, the 
directress made an urgent appeal to 
the fashionable frequenters of the 
King’s Theatre: ‘Signora Mingotti 
begs Leave to inform the Nobility 
and Gentry, that Subscriptions for 
carrying on Operas the ensuing 
Season, will be received by Messrs. 
Drummond, Bankers, at Charing 
Cross. She humbly solicits an 
early Payment of half the Subscrip- 
tion, that she may be enabled to 
exhibit next Winter an Entertain- 
ment equal to her wishes, and 
worthy of her Audience.’ 

The difficulties grew more for- 
midable every day, however ; and in 
the following January, Mingotti and 
Giardini were obli to suddenly 
withdraw from the dangerous arena, 


both having been heavy losers by 


the speculation, and reduced almost 
to poverty from comparative af- 
fluence. Signora Mingotti quitted 
the country altogether; she con- 
tinued to sing for five years in the 
principal cities of Italy; and at 
length quietly settled at Munich, 
where she went into the highest 
circles of society. She came again 
to England in 1791, with one of her 
pupils, who was to appear at the 
Opera. She died in 1807. 
. .~ season of Nig, Ay continued 
y Vaneschi, who reappeared. 
In May he tried the effect of an 
a 1 to the patrons of the Opera. 
*Mr. Vaneschi begs leave to inform 
the Nobility and Gentry,’ he said, 
‘that a licence being granted to him 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
with his Majesty’s most gracious 
approbation, for exhibiting Italian 
Operas at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, subscriptions for the 
ensuing season will taken in by 
Messrs. Drummond and Co., bankers, 
at Charing Cross. He humbly 
desires his protectors and sub- 
scribers to oblige him with an early 
payment of their subscription 
money, in order that he may be able 
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to give the necessary securities to 
Signora Columba Mattei, and to 
Signor Pasquale Potenza, as also to 
the rest of the singers.’ ' 

Vaneschi, however, failed again, 
after the la of a year, and the 
nobility, having paid too dearly for 
their experiments in opera-manage- 
ment, were disinclined to resume 
the government of so expensive & 
state. The Opera, therefore, re- 
mained without a chief until Signora 
Mattei and her husband, Trombetta, 
‘made interest for the chance of 
speedy ruin,’ as Burney says; and 
they became Opera managers, 1759, 
a post which they retained for four 


years. 

Of course Signora Mattei assumed 
the dignity of prima donna. She 
soon became a favourite ; she was an 
excellent singer, a fine actress, and 
a handsome woman. Potenza, an 
uncertain singer and an affected 
actor, supplied the place of Riccia- 
relli. Mattei engaged Gioacchino 
Cocchi, of Naples, as composer to 
the Opera during her administration. 
This composer had some talent, but 
he was not endowed with genius. 
When he first arrived in England, 
he brought over the new passages 
that were in favour at Rome and 
Naples; but to these he added so 
little from his own stock of ideas, 
that, from frequent repetition, the 
public soon wearied of them. On 
giving up his dignified position as 
composer to the O (1764), he 
took the more humble one of teacher, 
and earned a comfortable indepen- 
dence thereby. 

Giardini’s successor as leader of 
the orchestra was Pinto, an English- 
man by birth, an Italian by parent- 
age. When a boy, he was ‘a mira- 
culous player’ on the violin; and 
when a mere youth he was employed 
as leader of large bands in concerts. 
He was far more inclined to be the 
fine gentleman than the musical 
student, however, at that time; he 
kept a horse, ‘ was always in boots of 
@ morning, with a switch in his 
hand instead of a fiddlestick,’ when 
the arrival of Giardini changed all 
his thoughts and aspirations. The 
superiority of that eminent per- 
former to any one he had ever heard 
filled him with emulation; and he 





ne for some time with great 
iligence. He had a powerful hand 
and marvellously quick eye, but he 
was so careless a performer that he 

yed the most difficult music 

tter the first time he saw it than 
ever after: he was then obliged to 
look at the notes with some atten- 
tion, whereas afterwards he trusted 
to his memory, and frequently com- 
mitted mistakes, and misconstrued 
the éxpression of which, if 
he had thought of looking at them, 
he would have executed with ac- 
curacy. 

Tenducei arrived in London in 
1758, when he was engaged to sing 
at the Opera. It was not until the 
following year that he was noticed. 
Though a young performer, and 
only second in rank, he was a much 
better singer than Potenza, to whom 
he was obliged to give precedence. 
The sister of Guadagni arrived in 
1759, When Cornacchini, a new 
‘ first man,’ superseded Potenza—a 
change by which the public gained 
little, as he had an indifferent voice, 
and a disagreeable style. 


In 1759 and 1760, dancing began - 


to usurp the place of the sister art 
of music, although the rage for it 
had not yet made London and Paris 
ridiculous. Mdlle. Asselin was the 
principal female dancer at the 
Opera; Gherardi was first male 
dancer and ballet-master, ‘famous, 
both in serious and comic, as well 
for his invention as for execution in 
dancing,’ the advertisements said. 
Gallini, first dancer in 1760, received 
great applause, and in a pas seul 
was frequently encored, ‘which I 
never remember to have happened 
to any other dancer,’ says Burney. 
Gallini was a very eccentric charac- 
ter, and a perfect miser. 

The next season (1760-61), the 
Opera troupe was reinforced not only 
with Elisi, a new male singer of 
great ——— and ability, but by 
a complete company for the comic 
opera, consisting of Paganini, Tede- 
schini (who afterwards became an 
eminent singing master), and several 
other singers. Some comic operas 
were then produced, with which, as 
with the performers, the public 
were greatly pleased. Later in the 
season, a pasticcio by Galuppi— 
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‘ Arianna e Tesco’—was produced, 
when Elisi appeared, with the direc- 
tress, Signora Mattei, and the theatre 
again attracted crowds. Elisi was a 
great singer, and a still greater 
actor; he had a fine compass of 
voice, and wonderful dexterity ; and 
his figure was large and majestic. 
Tendueci had quitted London for 
Scotland and Ireland. 
The grand event of 1761 was the 
production of ‘Tl Filosofo di Cam- 
» The singers were indif- 
erent, but such was the popularity 
the music attained, that the ap- 
plause was indiscriminate. Paga- 
nini was encored in almost every 
air. So much did this buffo caricato 
increase in public estimation during 
the run of this piece, that, on the 
evening of his benefit, the crowd 
which besieged the doors of the 
house was so immense, that not a 
third ‘of the people who presented 
themselves could be accommodated. 
Such a crowd had rarely been seen 
in front of the King’s Theatre. 
‘Caps were lost, and gowns torn to 
ieces, without number or mercy, 
in the struggle to get in. Ladies in 
full dress, who had sent away their 
servants and carriages, were obliged 
to appear in the streets and walk 
home in great numbers, without 
caps or attendants. Luckily,’ adds 
Burney, an eye-witness, ‘ the weather 
was fine, and did not add to their 
distress by rain or wind; though 
their confusion was greatly aug- 
mented by its being broad daylight, 
and the streets full of spectators.’ 
This season was a very profitable 
one to the impresaria; and in the 
autumn, the arrival of his Majesty 
King George, with his bride, the 
royal coronation, and the festivities 
consequent thereon, filled London 
with a crowd of visitors. The first 
night the royal — appeared 
for at the Opera, half the appli- 
cants’ places were refused tickets 
because there was not sufficient 


space, 
The public were growing very 


weary of Cocchi. Although he had 
two admirable singers to write for— 
Elisi and Signora Mattei—his lack 
of inventive powers was becoming 
more evident every season. At this 
juncture John istian Bach, in 
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company with Charles Frederic 
Abel, arrived in London. 

Abel was a German. For nearly 
ten years he was in the band of the 
electoral king of Poland, at Dresden, 
at the time that the celebrated 
Hasse was chapel- master. Many 
reasons are assigned for his throwing 
up this situation about 1760 (some 
assert that he had a violent dispute 
with Hasse); he quitted Dresden 
with only three dollars in his pocket, 
and went to the next little German 
capital, where his talents obtained 
for him a temporary supply of 
money. On coming to England, he 
gained the patronage of the Duke of 
York; and on the formation of 
Queen Charlotte’s band, he was ap- 

inted chamber musician to her 

ajesty, with a salary of two 
hundred pounds per annum. He 
could perform on several instru- 
ments, but his favourite was the 
viol di gamba, on which he excelled 
every contemporary performer; he 
preferred its grating tones to the 
most dulcet strains that any other 
instrument could produce. A story 
is told of him by Dr. Walcot. At a 
dinner at which the doctor was 
present, given by Lord Sandwich at 
the Admiralty, the various merits of 
different musical instruments form- 
ing the subject of conversation, his 
lordship proposed that each gentle- 
man should name which was his 
favourite. Abel, after hearing with 
restrained emotion, one name the 
harp, another the piano, another the 
organ, another the clarionet, and so 
on, but no one mention his favourite 
viol di gamba, abruptly rose, and 
left the room, vociferating, ‘O dere 
be de brute in de world; dere be 
dose who no love de king of all de 
instruments!’ He was a singular 
personage, a man of dry sarcastic 
humour, but kind-hearted. He 
used to swear that ‘gold was de 
devil of English idolatry” His 
compositions were easy and elegantly 
simple, for he often declared, ‘I do 
not choose to be always struggling 
with difficulties, and playing with 
all my might. I make my pieces 
difficult whenever I please, according 
to my disposition and that of my 
audience.’ He was deeply learned 
in the science of music. He was 
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the umpire of all musical contro- 
versies, and was frequently con- 
sulted on difficult points. His 
science and taste, however, were 
greatér than his invention. He 
a high reputation in his 
-— till his death. He and 
h organised weekly concerts the 
year after their arrival in London, 
which attracted crowded and fashion- 
able audiences. 

In 1762, Mattei retired from the 
stage, but continued at the head of 
the Opera until May, 1764. The 
Amicis family were engaged for 
burlettas, in addition to Paganini 
and the other singers. Anna de 
Amicis was a captivating singer, 
and a graceful and elegant woman, 
with an exquisitely polished style. 
By this time Cocchi’s invention was 
quite exhausted: his pieces were 
becoming intolerably wearisome. 
He had neither humour, gaiety, nor 
creative powers. His comic operas 
were the most melancholy perform- 
ance that can be imagined. In 
1763, Mattei (who was now joined 
by Mr. Crawford in the manage- 
ment) displaced Cocchi. She had 
wished Bach to write for the Opera 
on his first arrival in England, but 
he was so extremely mortified to 
find that he was invited to compose 
for such singers as Ciardini and the 
Cremonini, then the chief vocalists, 
that he totally declined doing so, 
being unwilling, as a stranger, to 
trust his reputation to such per- 
formers. Having heard Anna de 
Amicis sing two or three serious 
songs in private, however, he knew 
he had discovered a singer worthy 
of performing his music. He said 
to Mattei that if she would give the 
‘ first woman’s’ part to Anna de 
Aniicis, he would write an opera; 
she willingly agreed, Anna de 
Amicis was invested with the dig- 
nity of prima donna in the serious 
opera, and during the rest of the 
season this singer appeared in 
serious parts on Tuesday nights, 
and in comic on Saturdays, being 
equally admired in each. Bach’s first 
opera in England was ‘Orion,’ pro- 
duced February 19, 1763, performed 
before the king and queen, and a 
house crowded with fashion, and 
proved a triumphant success. This 
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was the first time that clarionets 
were admitted into our opera or- 
chestra. 

In June, 1764, Signora Mattei re- 
signed the direction of the establish- 
ment, An announcement appeared 
in May, ‘ As Signora Mattei leaves 
England at the end of this season, 
and Mr. Crawford intends to quit 
the management, all the dresses and 
other articles belonging to him and 
Signora Mattei will be sold.’ The 
theatre opened in November under 
the management of Giardini, who 
had been teaching since he relin- 
quished his t as leader of the 
orchestra. iovanni Manzoli, one 
of the most eminent singers of the 

riod, arrived in England, and was 
immediately engaged. The expect- 
ations which his brilliant reputation 
excited were so great that on the 
opening of the theatre in November, 
there was such a crowd assembled 
at all the entrances, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty any one could 
obtain places, though some visitors 
waited two hours at the doors. 
Monzoli’s voice was most powerful, 
and his style the most grand and 


dignified heard since Farinelli’s 


time. He was a good actor, though 
he was ‘ unwieldy’ in figure, and not 
well made, and was not young, 
being then forty years of age. The 
sensation he created was extra- 
ordinary. The manager invited 
Dr. Arne to write an opera for Man- 
zoli, although every musician of 
distinction in London was ambi- 
tious of composing for the great 
singer, and the doctor had never 
written for the Italian stage. Dr. 
Arne selected Metastasio’s ‘ Olim- 
piade ;’ but owing probably to being 
compelled to write in fetters—with 
a different language, different sing- 
ers, a different audience, a different 
style of music to that to which he 
had been accustomed—the doctor 
failed unequivocally, and surprised 
every one by the tawdriness of his 
music. This was succeeded by a 
ticcio, to which Hasse, Galuppi, 
erradini, Bach, Vento, Rezel, and 
even Abel contributed; and then 
‘ Adriano in Siria,’ by Bach, was 
produced, when the crowd that be- 
sieged the Opera for admission was 
so great that it was impossible for a 
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third part of the company collected 
together to obtain places. The 
public were very much disappointed 
in this opera, however. Scotti was 
the first woman; she had personal 
beauty and good taste, but a feeble 
voice. Tenducci returned this season, 
as‘second man.’ Giardini, although 
he could write operas himself, in- 
vited Vento from Italy, on the sup- 
position that he should continue 
impresario; but at the end of the 
season he relinquished his attempt 
at Opera management. He enjoyed 
the favour of the English aristocracy 
till 1784, when he went to Italy. 
After an absence of five years, he 
returned to London; but he was 
then no longer the same—broken in 
health, his powers diminished, and, 
worst of all, ‘ old-fashioned,’ and he 
failed to regain any share of atten- 
tion. The advantages which he ob- 
tained by his talents, he lost, during 
his whole life, by his haughty dis- 

ition, and by his extravagance. 
Socuumiant the large sums he re- 
ceived, and alienated his best friends 
by his caprice and his splenetic 
temper. As a composer he was 
pleasing and effective, and for a long 
time popular; but he had few pre- 
tensions to learning. Some one in- 
formed Dr. Boyce that he professed 
to teach composition in twenty les- 
sons; to which the doctor sarcasti- 
cally replied, ‘ All that he knows of 
composition might be taught in 
ten.’ 

On the retirement of Giardini, 
Vincent, Gordon, and Crawford un- 
dertook the management; their 
regency lasted from November 1765 
to 1772, the only year in which 
Crawford was absent being 1768. 
Gordon and Vincent were expe- 
rienced professionals. Gordon was 
the son of a Norfolk clergyman, and 
was a good performer on the violon- 
cello. Thomas Vincent was a scho- 
lar of San Martini, and was long a 
favourite performer on the hautboy ; 
his father was a bassoon player in 
the Guards, and his brother, James 
Vincent, who died young, was joint 
organist of the Temple with Stanley, 
and a brilliant performer. Thomas 
Vincent had been a favourite with 
the Prince of Wales, father of 
George III., and had acquired by 











his profession a considerable sum of 
money, which he ‘augmented by 

, Burney says; but which, 
unfortunately, was soon swallowed 
up in the e of the Opera. 
He finally became a bankrupt, and 
his colleagues, though they — a 
utter ruin, chiefly because they had 
nothing to lose, were not enriched 
by the speculation. 

‘The operas produced by these 
gentlemen were not successful. The 
singers were Elisi, the Visconti, and 
some others of lesser celebrity. 
Savoi appeared for the first time, 
and soon Elisi’s popularity waned, 
and Savoi became the reigning fa- 
vourite. Barthelemon (who came 
to London in 1765) led the band. 
He was a first-rate performer on the 
violin. He was born at Bordeaux 
in 1741, and lived some time in 
Parvis, where he had composed an 
opera. In 1766 he composed his 
first opera for the King’s Theatre — 
* Pelopida ’—which was received with 
uncommon applause. Garrick, hear- 
ing of his success, called upon him 
one morning, and asked him if he 
could set English words to music? 
He replied, he thought he could. 
Garrick, asking then for pen and 
paper, wrote down the words of a 
song to be introduced in the ‘ Coun- 
try Girl,’ and sung by Dodd, as 
Sparkish. While the tragedian was 
writing his verses, Barthelemon look- 
ing over his shoulder, set them to 
music! Garrick at length said, 
‘There, my friend, there is my 
song.’ Barthelemon instantly re- 
plied, ‘ There, sir, there is the music 
for it.’ Astonished at this unex- 
ampled display of musical talent, 
Garrick invited him to dine that 
day with him, and to meet Dr. 
Johnson. The song proved so suc- 
cessful, that it was encored every 
time it was sung; and Garrick in 
his gratitude promised to make 
Barthelemon’s fortune. He em- 
ployed him to set to music the 
operatic farce of ‘A Peep behind 
the Curtain,’ which was so much 
admired, that it was represented 
one hundred and eight nights in one 
year: Garrick cleared several thou- 
sand pounds by it, and rewarded 
the composer with the sum of forty 
guineas instead of fifty, which he 


= originally promised him, al- 
leging, as an excuse, that the dan- 
cing cows had cost ‘him so much 
money, that he really could not 
afford to pay him any more. Bar- 
thelemon composed several pieces 
for the English stage, though he 
finally gave it up in disgust. He 
was, in appearance, a very little 
man, but handsome, and had a neat 
figure. He married Miss Polly 
Young, an operatic singer, a beauti- 
ful little creature—a bewitching 
Ariel. 

During the summer of 1766, a 
new plan was formed for the en- 
suing season by the Opera managers, 
which involved future directors in 
great difficulties and expense. As 
the theatre had been almost deserted 
on Tuesdays, even when it was 
thronged on Saturdays, the im- 
presarii thought it expedient, in 
order to attract visitors, to perform 
serious operas on Saturdays, and 
comic on Tuesdays. As this ne- 
cessitated a double company of 
singers, Mr. Gordon went to Italy, 
during the recess. Among the per- 
formers with whom he returned 


were Guarducci and Signora Grassi. 
The first buffo, Lovattini, was in 


London at the time. Guarducci, 
who had been in England before, 
was greatly admired. He was tall 
and awkward in figure, inanimate 
as an actor, and in countenance ill- 
favoured and morbid; but with 
these personal disadvantages, he 
was a man of undoubted probity and 
worth in his private character. As 
a singer, he was one of the most 
correct performers ever heard; and 
had he not, unfortunately for him- 
self, arrived here so soon after 
Manzoli, the impressions of whose 
beautiful voice and majestic manner 
of singing had not been effaced, 
Guarducci would have attained the 
highest position. His voice, though 
of much less volume than Man- 
zoli’s, was clear, soft, and flexible. 
Prejudice ran high against him on 
his first arrival, but his merits at 
length made its way, and his ex- 
quisitely polished style was ap- 
proved and acknowledged by the 
principal professionals and persons 
of taste and discernment. He soon 
discovered that a singer could not 





captivate the English by tricks of 
vocal execution, and told Dr. Burney 
some years subsequently, in Italy, 
that ‘ the gravity of our taste’ had 
been of infinite service to him. ‘ The 
English,’ said he, ‘ are such friends 
to the composer, and to simplicity, 
that they like to hear a melody in 
its primitive state, undisguised by 
change or embellishment. Or if, 
when repeated, riffioramenti are 
necessary, the notes must be few 
and well selected, to be heard with 
approval.’ Dr. Burney adds, ‘ In- 
deed, Guarducci was the plainest 
and most simple singer, of the first 
class, I ever heard. All his effects 
were produced by expression and 
high finish, nor did he ever aim at 
execution.’ 

Cecilia Grassi, afterwards Mrs. 
Bach, performed the first woman’s 
part with Guarducci. She was plain, 
anda perfectly inanimate actress, yet 
she possessed a certain charm which 
disarmed criticism. 

The visit of the young King of 
Denmark to England in 1768 was 
signalised at the Opera-house by a 


series of six extra performances. . 


His Majesty, in October, gave a 
splendid masquerade, at which three 
thousand persons were present; the 
profusion of diamonds worn by the 
nobility on this night excited the 
utmost wonder. The stage is said 
to have been lined with crimson vel- 
vet, and six rooms were arranged for 
supper, where a quantity of plate 
glittered. 

At this time Gaetano Pugnani led 
the band. He had been violinist to 
the King of Sardinia: in 1754 he had 
come to London, having created a 
great sensation in Paris at the Con- 
cert Spirituel. He was a brilliant 
violinist, and unequalled as a leader. 
At the head of an orchestra he was 
like a general at the head of an 
army. So absorbed were all his 
thoughts in his profession, that 
sometimes he forgot everything 
else. One night he was performing 
a concerto in a crowded assembly, 
and had come to an ad libitum pas- 
sage, when he was ‘so lost in atten- 
tion to his playing, that, fancying 
himself alone, he walked about the 
room till he had finished an elabo- 
rate cadence. He remained in Eng- 
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land until 1770, when he returned 
to Italy, and founded a school from 
whence issued some of the best 
violinists of the last century; his 
eulogy has been pronounced in these 
words : ‘ He was the master of Viotti.’ 
He would have been a handsome 
man but for the disproportionate size 
of his nose. 

In the autumn of 1769, Guadagni 
arrived for the second and last time. 
During his absence from England, 
he had gained a brilliant reputation 
in Italy. As an actor he was justly 
eminent, and he was an exquisite 
singer, although be had forced the 
extent of his voice, thereby, in the 
opinion of most persons who had 
heard him before his departure in 
1748, injuring it. Unhappily, al- 
though he had attained the highest 
place in public estimation, his quar- 
relsome temper well-nigh ruined 
him. He quarrelled with the Hon. 
Mr. Hobart, the patentee of the 
theatre, because that gentleman 
chose to give the — to Sig- 
nora Zamparini before his (Gua- 
dagni’s) sister; he quarrelled with 
the public because they persisted in 
applauding or encoring him when 
he was engaged in interesting 
scenes; and he quarrelled with all 
his friends and theatrical comrades 
because he had no control over him- 
self. He was so passionate that his 
enemies, knowing his weakness, often 
maliciously encored him, simply to 
irritate him, and make him offend 
the audience by refusing to acknow- 
ledge the tokens of approval. He 
had strong resentments and ‘high 
notions of his own importance and 
profession.’ He was admitted to be 
the most skilful billiard-player in 
Europe, yet his opponents, when 
playing for large sums, would put 
him in a rage by pretending that 
something was unfair that was 
clearly otherwise, when he would 
become so agitated as to be no longer 
a match even for a child. Yet he 
was generous to extravagance; he 
lent large sums of money to impo- 
verished young men of good family. 
who had ruined themselves. One 
young nobleman, having borrowed a 
handred sequins from him, said, ‘I 
only want it as a loan; I shall repay 
you.’ ‘That is not my intention, 
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replied Guadagni; ‘if I wanted to 
have it returned, I should not lend 
itto you.’ He left England in 1771, 
because, during the latter part of 
his stay, he never appeared without 
being hissed. 

Tenducci continued to sing during 
the seasons of 1770 and 1771: he 
was greatly improved since his first 
arrival. From May 1771 there was 
no serious opera attempted till the 
arrival of Millico, who came over in 
the spring of 1772 with Sacchini. 
He was considered the best singer 
of his time, and was remarkable for 
the dignity and feeling of his style. 
He was ugly, and his voice had ac- 
quired its greatest beauties from 
art; but he was a fine actor, and a 
most excellent man. When he came, 
he had to sustain a most desperate 
struggle against the cabals which 
were organised against him by the 
admirers of Tenducci and Guadagni, 
as well as the Cocchi, Guglielmi, 
Giardini, Vento, and Bach parties. 
None of his violent and virulent op- 
ponents would allow that Millico 
could sing. They were also very 
bitter against Sacchini, who, they 
asserted, could not compose. At 
first, both Sacchini’s music and Mil- 
lico’s singing were frequently hissed ; 
but at length these gifted men con- 
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quered their enemies, and not only 
obtained universal applause, but 
drew crowded audiences ; and at the 
end of the next season, as Burney 
says, ‘several who had boldly pro- 
nounced that neither Sacchini could 
compose nor Millico sing, would have 
given a hundred pounds if they 
could have recalled their words or 
made their acquaintances forget they 
had been guilty of such manifest in- 
justice and absurdity.’ 

Cecilia Grassi was the first female 
performer. 

Dancing was now rapidly gaining 
an ascendancy in point of popularity 
over music. The celebrated Mdlle. 
Heinel attracted crowds by her grace 
and piquancy. Neither the works 
of a new composer, nor the talents 
of a new singer, could draw the pub- 
lic to the theatre as this dancer 
could. Her ‘extraordinary merit’ 
had, however, an ‘ extraordinary re- 
compense :’ for besides the salary of 
six hundred pounds allowed her by 
the Hon. Mr. Hobart, she was com- 
plimented with a gift of six hundred 
more from the Maccaroni Club. ‘It 
is very extraordinary,’ remarked 
Cocchi, the composer, bitterly, ‘ that 
the English set no value upon any- 
thing but what they pay an exorbi- 
tant price for.’ E.C.C. 


THE UNDER-CURRENT. 


HOUGHTS of mine, so wildly pressing | 
Through the mystery of my soul, 

While my calm face, unconfessing, 
Keeps the solemn secret whole. 

Oft 1 ponder, 

With vague wonder, 
Whence ye come—and what ye mean ; 
Visions of my world unseen ! 
Are ye nothing ? all the longing? 
And the deep bewildering doubt ? 
Till the oid child-faiths come thronging 
Back—and cast the tempter out. 

Is this dreaming ? 

Only seeming, 
All the strong love, and the pain 
Which can never sleep again. 


Does all pass away unheeding, 
Leaving no marks in its track ? 
Do the days, on days succeeding, 
From the Past call nothing back ? 
No! I only, 
Sad and lonely, 
In my weary soul bear trace 
Of the wrestle and the race! 


All, all, passes; but in token 
Of the long-lost dreams, there lie, 
In my silent heart, unspoken 
Words and thoughts, that will not die. 
Here, the cherished 
Hopes, that perished 
Ere those golden days were o’er, 
Sleep enshrined for evermore. 
M. DE Lys. 
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OUR SOCIAL PIONEERS :* 
Charles Rnight and the Penny Press. 


ae name of Charles Knight is 

intimately associated with the 
rise and progress of the popular 
literature of the century. When 
the instruction of the people was 
frowned on by the aristocracy of 
— denounced as democratic, 
and dreaded as the prelude of revo- 
lution, the idea of a cheap instruc- 
tive literature was being cast in his 
mind, and was shaping itself into 
the work of his life. No weekly 
serial or monthly volume of attrac- 
tive information, adapted to the tastes 
and suited to the comprehension of 
the people, issued from the British 
press. Science had not condescended 
to popularise her doctrines. Her 
wonders were still the pride an the 
— of the aristocracy of n:ind. 

he pen of the /itt¢érateur still aimed 
to command ‘ears polite.’ To write 
for the tradesman and mechanic, 


for the farmer, the clerk, or the . 


shopman, for the needlewoman, the 
nursery-maid, or even the boarding- 
school young lady, was beneath the 
function of the man of letters. He 
shot at higher game, to bring down 
my lord or lady as patron or patro- 
ness to his genius, or to win the 
homage of the literary taste and 
higher mind of the country. The 
‘cheap publications’ of that period, 
or ‘such as bore the name, were 
almost exclusively democratic or 
infidel. Nothing seemed to have 
strength to live, or the vigour 
of self-support, unless the vehicle 
of sedition or of infidel opinions. 
Wooler’s ‘Black Dwarf,’ ‘The Re- 
publican,’ ‘The Medusa’s Head,’ 
‘The Cap of Liberty,’ ran the race 
in the metropolis with Cobbett’s 
*Twopenny Register,’ and the large 
manufacturing towns had their 
competing journals for working men 
of a similar stamp. Even larger 
works designed for the mechanic, 

* «Passages of a Working Life during 
Half a Century, with a Prelude of Early 
Reminiscences.’ By Charles Knight. First 
Epoch, London: Bradbury and Evans, 
1864. 
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the factory workers, or the few 
reading agricultural labourers, were 
tainted with the same poison. Mr. 
Knight mentions a Manchester paper 
that came under his eye some time 
in the year 1814, an entire column 
of which consisted of an advertise- 
ment of books, nearly the whole 
of which aimed at the overthrow 
of Christianity, all published in 
numbers, and at a price acces- 
sible to the unhappy mechanics 
who were then labouring sixteen 
hours a day for less than a shilling. 

It was time that the new power of 
education that was beginning to 
develop itself among the working 
men of England should have im- 
pressed upon it a safer direction. 
The pious and loyal tracts dropped 
by aristocratic distributors in the 
homes of the poor, with their invari- 
able dreary commonplace of loyal 
obedience and reverential content- 
ment, were no antagonists to the 
fiery appeals of the anarchist or the 
wild novelties of the sceptic. Some- 
thing more attractive than pious 
commonplaces and stale advices 
was required to displace the revo- 
lutionary literature which, wanting 
in every quality as a guide or in- 
structor, yet broke in upon the 
monotony of the artisan’s life and 
thought, with its magnificent pro- 
mises, daring fault-finding, artful 
flattery of his class, and the hopes 
it fed of its vindicating for him a 
higher social position and a more 
commanding political influence. To 
drive it from the field, a cheap 
literature was called for which 
should at once attract and instruct 
the popular mind, deliver it from its 
subjection to political quackery, and 
prove the means of the higher mental 
culture of the working man. 

To project a literature of this 
character fifty years ago was a bold 
undertaking—to propose to conduct 
it on the mercantile principle of 
self-support, seemed as hazardous 
as the enterprise was novel. It 
could hope for no support from the 
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dominant class of British society who 
had borrowed from Rome its maxim, 
‘that ignorance was the mother of 
devotion,’ and translated it into the 
political one ‘that knowledge was 
the mother of revolutions.’ The age 
of Mechanics’ Institutes was still in 
the distance, when noble lords should 
occupy the chair at an ‘ Introduc- 
tory,’ or themselves turn lecturers, 
and for the time meet all ranks on 
the common platform of knowledge. 
It was still the strong prejudice of 
their order that for the working 
men to read books was to make him 
a dangerous member of society. 
His part was to obey his superiors, 
and enjoy, when he could, ‘ unlimited 
rashers from the flitches of his bacon 


rack.’ The hope of support from 
the working classes themselves 
seemed as desperate. The few 


readers amongst them had for the 
most part taken their side with the 
journals that had poisoned their 
principles and soured their hearts. 
Throughout the rural districts of 
England a dreary, degrading igno- 
rance at the time prevailed. ‘The 
believers in Moore’s Almanack,’ Mr. 
Knight tells us, ‘comprised at that 
period nearly all the rural popula- 
tion. When “ Master Moore,” as the 
good folks called him, uttered his 
mystical sentences under the awful 
heading of “ Vox Ccelorum, Vox 
Dei—the voice of the heavens is the 
voice of God,” how small sounded 
the mundane reasonings of all other 
writers! If the great astrologer 
prophesied disaster few would be 
the believers in success. There was 
scarcely a house in southern Eng- 
land in which this two shillings’ 
worth of imposture was not to be 
found. There was scarcely a farmer 
who would cut his grass if the 
Almanack predicted rain. No cattle- 
doctor would givea drench to a cow 
unless he consulted the table in the 
Almanack showing what sign the 
moon was in, and what part of the 
body it governed. When, on the 3rd 
of November, the guns were fired 
for the intelligence of the mighty 
victory of Leipzig, few would 
believe that the war would have a 
favourable termination till they had 
read “the Signs of Heaven” in the 
mysterious picture which might 
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happily foreshadow the fall of the 
Beast in the Revelation.’ 

With ‘ Master Moore’ as the poli- 
tical instructor and scientific hand- 
book of farming and working Eng- 
land, the prospects were not inviting 
for the advent of a higher cheap 
literature. Had Mr. Charles Knight 
been a man of less discernment or 
less steadfast energy of purpose, he 
would have been appalled by the 
obstacles to success. At the period 
despondency had paralysed the best 
friends of the people. They de- 
spaired of their future. Charles 
Knight marked the light that was 
breaking in the education that had 
begun and was rapidly spreading, 
and which was destined to usher in 
a morning brighter and fairer than 
had been forecast even in his most 
sanguine thoughts. How the idea of 
his higher popular literature sprung 
up in his mind, grew, took shape, 
and stamped itself as a new feature 
on the British press, and of the 
age, is pleasantly and naturally told 
in the ‘ Passages of a Working Life.’ 
Once having found its practical 
sphere, the idea of his life became 
his work. His London press poured 
out in rapid succession ‘ The Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’ ‘The 
Penny Magazine,’ ‘The Pictorial 
Bible,” ‘The Pictorial History of 
England,’ ‘The Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
the extensive series of the ‘ Weekly 
Volume,’ and during twenty years 
the numerous volumes of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, which, during that period, 
were under his care as publisher, and 
in several cases as editor. The foun- 
tain once pierced flowed plentifully, 
and the more copiously it flowed it 
wrought new and ever-widening 
channels for its streams. For a 
season useful-knowledge books be- 
came the rage of the press. Mr. 
Knight’s idea, caught up by a host 
of publishers, was reproduced in a 
thousand shapes, till our very 
primers for infant minds were 
crammed with scientific facts, and 
our school books turned into scrappy 
useful-knowledge collections. With 
more discernment, Mr. Knight held 
on his own way, mingling the gay 
with the grave, the lively with the 
severe; now interweaving the 











‘Thousand and One Nights,’ or 
in the ‘Pictorial Shakspere,’ 

with his volumes of more formal 
instruction. The reactionary wave 
of the sensational press has already 
carried us many years beyond the 
useful-knowledge era, to throw us 
back again we trust, when it shall 
have spent its violence, upon a po- 
pular literature, that will do more for 
the reader than minister to his 
craving for excitement, or use up 
the hours that hang heavy on his 
hand. When this fresh reaction 
shall have set in, men of the “44 
Charles Knight will again 
their place in the councils of British 
popular authorship. 

In the mean time Mr. Knight, after 
a busy life of fifty years, is reviewing 
the past and presenting us with its 
most salient incidents in his ‘ Pas- 
sages of a Working Life. The 
readers of the volume that has 
appeared will agree with the author 
that in thatlife ‘there were passages 
that might have an interest for a 
wider circle than that of his family 
and immediate friends if presented 
without the tedious egotism of a 
formal auto-biography.’ Mr. Knight 
has given just enough of himself to 
give to his reminiscences the unity 
and,charm of a personal narrative, 
and to throw around them the 
colouring of his kindly, genial cha- 
racter. His ‘Passages’ have much 
more to say of others than himself; 
yet in what he says of others, there 
is no missing own quiet sense 
and delicate feeling. We could not 
have had less of the personal without 
taking from the interest of the 
volume, and removiug it into the 
colder impersonal and colourless re- 
gion of a history of the times. When 
the work is completed, it will prove 
one of those helps to a writer who 
shall undertake a s hatiey of the first 
half of the present century from 
which he will draw the best mate- 
rials for giving reality and life to his 
historic canvas. We already feel as 
if we had added not a little to our 
stock of information of the more 
eminent men of the first half of the 
century, and of the general manners, 
several habits, and class feelings of 
English society during the period, 
by the perusai of the first volume. 
If we are not as a nation what we 
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should Me nor what we hope to be, 
let us 1 we have made 
some 4 i... from our position 
half a century ago, and that we are 
still strong in the energy that 
pushes on to fresh attainments. 

We can afford space but for one 
or two of the characteristic pictures 
of the men and times fifty years ago 
with which Mr. Knight’s volume 
abounds. A Windsor boy, and 
reared beneath the shadow of the 
palace, when royalty lived with less 
reserve than now, he was famili 
with the person of ‘ Farmer George 
and his wife,’ and with all the gos- 
sips about what the frank inquiring 
old gentleman, who lived up the hill, 
said and did. His picture of George 
IIT. leaves a more pleasant impres- 
sion of the man than Thackeray’s 
sketch, half satire, half history. We 
like its quieter colours. 

‘My early familiarity with the 
person of George III. might have 
abated something in my mind of the 
divinity which doth hedge a king; 
but it has left an impression of the 
homely kindness of his nature, which 
no subsequent knowledge of his 
despotic tendencies, his cherished 
political hatreds, and his obstinate 
prejudices as a sovereign, can make 
me lay aside. There was a magna- 
nimity about the man in his forget- 
fulness of the petty offences of very 
humble people, who did not come 
across his will, although they might 
appear indiscreet or even dangerous 
in their supposed principles. Sir 
Richard Phillips, with somewhat of 
a violation of confidence, printed in 
his “ Monthly Magazine” an anecdote 
of George LIT. which was told him 
by my father. Soon after the pub- 
lication of Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” 
in 1791—before the work was de- 
clared libellous—the king was 
wandering about Windsor early on 
a summer morning, and was heard 
calling out “ Knight, Knight!” in 
the shop, whose shutters were just 
opened. My father made his appear- 
ance as quickly as possible at the 
sound of the well-known voice, and 
beheld his Majesty quietly seated 
reading with marked attention. 
Late on the —_ evening a 

cel from Paternoster Row had 
m opened, and its miscellaneous 
contents were exposed on the counter. 
2N2 
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Horror! the king has taken up the 
dreadful “Rights of Man,” which 
advocated the French Revolution in 
reply to Burke. Absorbed majesty 
continued reading for half an hour. 
The king went away without a re- 
mark ; but he never afterwards ex- 

ressed his displeasure, or withdrew 

is countenance. Peter Pindar’s 
incessant endeavours to represent 
the king as a garrulous simpleton 
were more likely to provoke the 
laughter of his family, than to sug- 
gest any desire to stifle the poor 
pests by those terrors of the law 
which might have been easily com- 
manded. The amusements which 
the satirist ridiculed when he told of 
a monarch 


Who rams and ewes and lambs and bullocks 
fed,’ 


were pursuits congenial to the Eng- 
lish taste, and not incompatible with 
the most diligent}performance of pub- 
lic duty. The sneers of the rhymester 
at “sharp and prudent economic 
kings,”—at the parsimony which 
prescribed that at the breaking up 
of a royal card y “ the candles 
should be immediately blown out,” 
fell harmless upon Windsor ears. 
Blowing out of wax candles, leaving 
the guests or congregation in the 
dark, was the invariable practice of 
royal and ecclesiastical officials. At 
St. George’s Chapel, the instant the 
benediction was pronounced, vergers 
and choristers blew out the lights. 
Perquisites were the law of all ser- 
vice. The good-natured king re- 
spected the law as one of our institu- 
tions. He dined early. The queen 
dined at an hour then deemed late. 
He wrote or read in his own uncar- 
peted room, till the time when he 
joined his family in the drawing- 
room. One evening on a sudden re- 
collection, he went back to his library. 
The wax candles were still burning. 
When he returned, the page whose 
especial duty was about the king’s 
person, followed his Majesty in, and 
was thus addressed, “ Clarke, Clarke, 
you should mind your perquisites. 
T blew out the candles.” The king’s 
savings were no savings to the 
nation. In 1812 it was stated in the 
House of Commons that the wax 
lights for Windsor Castle cost ten 
thousand a year.’ 
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The following reminiscence of Mr. 
Pitt is worth preserving :— 

‘It was in 1804 I saw Mr. Pitt. 
He was waiting among the crowd 
till the time when the king and 
queen should come forth from a 
small side door, and descend the 
steps which led to the level of the 
Eastern Terrace. A queer position 
this for the man who was at that 
moment the arbiter of Euro 
affairs; who was to decide whether 
continental kings were to draw their 
swords at the magical word “Sub- 
sidy ;” upon whom a few were look- 
ing with sorrow in the belief that he 
had forfeited the pledge he had 
given when England and Ireland 
became an United Kingdom, and 
whom the many regarded as the 
pilot who had come to his senses, 
and who could now be trusted with 
the vessel of the state in the becalmed 
waters of intolerance. Soon was the 
minister walking side by side with 
the sovereign, who, courageous ashe , 
was, had a of his great servant 
till he had manacled him. It was 
something to me, even this once, to 
have seen Mr. Pitt. The face and 
figure and deportment of the man 
gave a precision to my subsequent 
conception of him as one of the 
realities of history. The immobility 
of those features, the erectness of 
that form, told of one born to com- 
mand. ‘The loftiness and breadth 
of the forehead spoke of sagacity 
and firmness, the quick eye of elo- 
quent promptitude, the nose (I can- 
not pass over that remarkable feature 
though painters and sculptors failed 
to reproduce it), the nose somewhat 
twisted out of the perpendicular, 
made his enemies nt face was as 
crooked as his policy. I saw those 
characteristics or had them pointed 
out to me afterwards. But that 
smile, revealing the charm ef his 
inner nature, that was to win the 
love of his intimates, but it was not 
for vulgar observation.’ 

We shall welcome the appearance 
of the remaining volumes of this 
most agreeable work, so rich in its 
reminiscences of the Men, the Books, 
the Social Progress, and changing 
Manners of the eventful period of 
its author’s life, and richer still from 
the transfused mellow light of the 
author’s ripened wisdom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE HAWKINSES OF PLYMOUTH. 





ADMIRAL SIR JOHN HAWEL*S. 


N the years 1530, 1531, and 1532, 
‘old Master William Hawkins 
of Plymouth, a man for his wisdom, 
valour, experience, and skill in sea 
causes much esteemed and beloved 
of King Henry VIIL., and being one 
of the principal sea-captains in the 
west parts of England in his time, 
not contented with the short voy- 
ages commonly then made only to 
the known coasts of Europe, armed 
out a tall anda ly ship of his 
own of the burthen of 250 tons, 
called the “ Paul of Plymouth,” 
wherewith he made three long and 
famous voyages unto the coast of 
Brazil, a thing in those days very 
rare, especially to our nation.’ In 
that brief sentence Hakluyt gives 
the pith of all we know about the 
great man who, as far as extant his- 
tory shows, was the first actual 
voyager from England to Brazil, 
and the founder of English com- 
merce with America. 
For forty years before that time— 


doubtless for longer than that—the 
enterprising merchants of the West 
of England had thought and talked 
of a new world of trade across the 
Atlantic, and as often as they could 
had actually gone out in search of 
it. ‘ For the last seven years,’ says 
the Spanish ambassador in London, 
writing to his sovereigns Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1498, as we read in 
a document lately discovered at 
Simancas, ‘the people of Bristol 
have sent out every year two, three, 
or four light ships in search of the 
island of Brazil and the seven cities.’ 
This statement, if true—and though 
hard to believe, it is harder to dis- 
pute, coming as it does from a man 
who certainly could have no interest 
in exaggerating the naval skill of 
England, and who would be far 
more likely to say too little than 
too much—shows that our Bristol 
merchants were sailing out into the 
Atlantic a year before Columbus 
made his first voyage. Be that as 
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it may, the example of Columbus 
filled not a few brave Englishmen 
with a desire to follow in his track. 
John Cabot, a Venetian by birth, 
but a Bristol merchant by choice 
and long residence, with the help of 
his fellow-traders fitted out a couple 
of vessels manned by 300 sailors in 
1497, and sailed westward till he 
reached Newfoundland. Dying too 
soon to carry on the work of dis- 
covery himself, he bequeathed it to 
his son Sebastian. In 1498, Stow 
tells us, this Sebastian ‘caused the 
king to man and victual a ship at 
Bristo! to search for an island which 
he knew to be replenished with rich 
commodities. In the ship divers 
merchants of London adventured 
small stocks; and in the company 
of this ship sailed out of Bristol 
three or four small ships, freighted 
with slight and Wares, as 
coarse cloths, laces, points, and such 
other.’ Unfortwhately, buyers were 
not found for either coarse cloth or 
lace. Sebastian Cabot’s voyages— 
he certainly made more than one— 
did good service to geographical 
science, but none to the commerce 
of the day. Therefore they were 
discountenanced by the prudent 
Henry VII. ‘ This good prince,’ 
according to another chronicler, ‘ by 
his high policy marvellously en- 
riched his realm and himself, and 
left his subjects in high wealth and 
prosperity, as is apparent by the 
great amount of money brought into 
this kingdom by merchants passing 
and repassing, to whom the king, 
of his own goods, lent money freely’ 
(entering into a sort of partnership 
with them) ‘ to the intent that mer- 
chandize, being of all crafts the 
chief art, and to all men both most 
profitable and necessary, might be 
the more plentifully used, haunted, 
and employed in his realms and do- 
minions. But both he and his son 
Henry VIII. discouraged all attempts 
to extend their dominions in the 
world beyond the seas, and to embark 
on the perilous work of discovery was 
almost too great an undertaking for 
private enterprise alone. Not much 
was done during the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. A few voyages 
to the West Indies and to Spanish 
America were planned and under- 
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taken, but very little good ap 

to have come of them. The most 
adventurous voyaging of the men of 
Bristol, Plymouth, and other western 
towns was to the Levant and the 
Canaries, where a steady English 
trade was gradually being esta- 
blished. 

In that school old Master William 
Hawkins was brought up. His 
father, John Hawkins of Tavistock, 
a gentleman by birth, appears to 
have been an influential shipowner 
and captain in Henry VIII.’s ser- 
vice between 1513 and 1518. But 
neither of him nor of his son do 
we know anything in detail prior to 
the year 1530, when William made 
his first voyage to Brazil. Quitting 
Plymouth—which, from being in 
Henry II.’s time, under the name 
of Sutton, ‘a mean thing as an ha- 
bitation for fishers,’ grew important 
enough to be made a borough by 
Henry VI., and to become, at the 
time of which we speak, ‘a port so 
famous that it had a kind of invi- 
tation, from the commodiousness 
thereof, to maritime noble actions’ 
—he touched first on the coast of 
Guinea, where he bought elephants’ 
teeth and other commodities from 
the negroes, and then boldly crossed 
the Atlantic to sell them to the 
Indians dwelling on the coast of 
Brazil. ‘ He used such discretion,’ 
we are told, ‘and behaved himself so 
wisely with those savage people, 
that he grew into great familiarity 
and friendship with them; inso- 
much that in his second voyage,’ 
undertaken in 1531, ‘one of the 
savage kings of the country of Bra- 
zil was contented to take ship with 
him, and be transferred hither into 
England; whereunto Master Haw- 
kins agreed, leaving behind in the 
country, as a pledge for jhis safety 
and return again, one Martin Cock- 
eram, of Plymouth.’ The native 
chief was brought to London, and 

resented to Henry VIII. at White- 

1; and ‘at the sight of him the 
king and all the nobility did not a 
little marvel, and not without cause, 
for in his cheeks were holes made 
according to their savage manner, 
and therein small bones were planted, 
standing an inch out from the said 
holes, which in his own country was 
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reputed a great bravery. He also 
had another hole in his nether lip, 
wherein was set a precious stone 
about the bigness of a pea. All his 
apparel, behaviour, and gesture were 
very to the beholders.’ He 
remained in England for the best 
sone of a year, leaving it to return 
e when Hawkins started next 
summer on his third voyage. Un- 
fortunately, he died of sea-sickness 
on the passage, and the English 
were mortally afraid that they 
would get into trouble in conse- 
quence. ‘ Nevertheless, the savages 
being fully persuaded of the honest 
dealing of our men with their 
prince, restored again the pledge, 
without any harm to him or any 
man of the company; which pledge 
of theirs they brought home again 
into England, with their ship 
freighted and furnished with the 
commodities of the country.’. 

It is probable that William Haw- 
kins died soon after the completion 
of this voyage. At any rate, we 
hear no moreofhim. His example, 
however, was not forgotten. His 
son John was too young as yet to 
follow it; but others, chiefly mer- 
chants of Southampton, promptly 
took the work in hand. About the 
year 1540, as we learn from the 
meagre accounts that have come 
down to us, ‘the commodious and 
gainful voyage to Brazil’ was made 
many times by Robert Reniger, 
Thomas Borey, and other ‘ sub- 
stantial and wealthy merchants’ 
of Southampton; and in 1542 
another Southampton adventurer, 
named Pudsey, ‘a man of good skill 
and resolution in marine causes,’ 
went to Brazil, there traded with 
the Portuguese residents, and built 
what is called a fort at Santos. 
This southern town of Santos seems 
to have been the favourite resort of 
the English merchants. We have 
a curious letter, written thence in 
June, eyes by one John Withall to 
Richard § per, a merchant of Ply- 
mouth fe mdon. Withall tells 
his friend how he had gone thither 
on a voyage, intending to return to 
England shortly, but that he has 
fallen in with a wealthy native of 
Portugal, who prefers him to any of 
his own countrymen as a husband 
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to his daughter, and ‘doth give with 
her in marriage to me of an 
engine which he hath, that doth 
make every year 2,000 ducats’ worth 
of sugar, little more or less,’ with a 
romise that he shall in due time 
sole proprietor of the machine 
and of sixty or seventy slaves as 
well. ‘I give my living Lord 
thanks,’ he exclaims, ‘ for placing 
me in such honour and plentiful- 
ness of all things!’ But shrewd 
Withall desires yet further increase 
in plentifulness. Therefore he writes 
to Staper, saying that if he and Ed- 
ward Osborne, one of the richest 
and most enterprising London mer- 
chants of that time, will send him 
a cargo of English goods he will be 
able to dispose of them for thrice 
as much as they cost, and to send 
home in return a very profitable 
ship-ioad of sugar. ‘If you have 
any stomach thereto,’ he adds, ‘in 
the name of God do you espy out 
a fine bark of 70 or 80 tons, an 
send her hither. First, you must 
lade in the said ship certain Hamp- 
shire and Devonshire kersies; for 
the which you must let her depart 
from London in October, and touch 
in the Canaries, and there make sale 
of the kersies, and with the proceeds 
thereof lade fifteen tuns of wines 
that be perfect and good, and six 
dozen of Cordovan skins of these 
colours, to wit, orange, tawny yel- 
low, red, on very fine black. I 
think you shall not find such colours 
there; therefore you shall cause 
them that shall go upon this voyage 
to take saffron with them to cause 
the same skins to be put into the 
said colours. Also, 1 think you 
shall take oil there; three hogsheads 
of sweet oil for this voyage are very 
necessary, or 150 jars of oil.’ Then 
follows a long list of the commo- 
dities, and the quantities of each, 
that had better be sent off, the 
catalogue giving us a very clear 
notion as to the nature of the deal- 
ings with which our immense 
American and West Indian trade 
began. Cloths and flannels, hol- 
lands and hose, shirts and doublets, 
are spoken of as specially import- 
ant. In the Brazil market there is 
room for 400 ells of Manchester 
cottons, ‘most black, some green, 
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some yellow;’ also for 400 or 500 
ells of some linen cloth of a cheap 
kind for making sheets and shirts, 
and 4 pounds of silk; as well as 
8 or 10 dozen hais, 4 dozen reams 
of paper, 4 dozen scissors, 24 dozen 
knives, 6000 fish-hooks, and 400 
pounds of tin, with a little scarlet 
parchment lace and crimson velvet ; 
‘and, lastly, a dozen of shirts for my 
wearing, also 6 or 8 pieces of stuff 
for mantles for women, which is the 
most necessary thing that can be 
sent.’ 

In 1580 a cargo of such commo- 
dities as these was sent, not by 
Richard Staper and Edward Os- 
borne, but by a little company of 
London merchants, among whom 
mg er Hodsdon, Anthony Gar- 

omas Bromley, John Bird, 
and William Elkin were chief, in the 
‘Minion of London.’ Let us hope 
that it fared well, and that John 
Withall got his 300 per cent. of pro- 
fits. But the South American seas 
were at this time being frequented 
by much more notable ships, the 
property of much more notable ad- 
venturers. 

Captain William Hawkins left two 
sons, William, of whom hardly any- 
thing is known save that he was a 
wealthy merchant and shipowner, 
apparently settled in London during 
the first half or more of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and John, who 
became one of the foremost naval 
heroes of England. He was a lad 
about ten or twelve years old when 
his father went to Brazil, and, a¢ he 
* betook himself early to the sea,’ it 
is just possible that he shared in 
one or more of these expeditions. 
We know, at any rate, that during 
his youth and early manhood ‘ he 
made divers voyages to the Isles of 
the Canaries, and there by his good 
and upright dealing being grown in 
love and honour of the people, in- 
formed himself of the state of the 
West Indies, whereof he had received 
some knowledge by the instructions 
of his father, but increased the same 
by the advertisements and reports 
of that people; and being, amongst 
other things, informed that negroes 
were very good merchandize in His- 
paniola, and that store of negroes 
might easily be had upon the coast 
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of Guinea, resolved within himself 
to make trial thereof.’ This, if a 
new, was certainly not a very 
honourable branch of English com- 
merce. But the discredit lies rather 
with the age than with John Haw- 
kins himself. For generations it had 
been the custom of the Spaniards 

and Portuguese to make slaves of 
their Moorish prisoners and of the 
African tribes associated with them; 
and from time immemorial blacks 
had been reckoned an inferior race 
of beings. A man as philanthropic 
as Las Casas, the great apostle of 
the Indians, urged the substitution 
of negro for Indian slavery, on the 
ground of humanity, never thinking 
thatthe cruelty was as great in the 
one case as in the other. Hawkins 
therefore shocked no prejudices and 
broke no accepted moral law by 
participating in the slave-trade. lt 
is true that a man of generous na- 
ture and high sense of honour would 
have preferred some other way of 
enriching himself. But Hawkins 
was not remarkable for generous or 
highly honourable conduct. He was 
a daring voyager, a brave soldier, 
and one of the great promoters of 
our country’s commercial greatness ; 
but in other respects he was no 
better than his fellows. 

Much cruelty, of course, was in 
his self-appointed business. Having, 
in the spring of 1562, consulted with 
his father-in-law, Master Gunson, a 
well-to-do merchant of London, and 
through him with some richer and 
more influential men—Alderman 
Ducket, Sir Thomas Lodge, and Sir 
William Winter among the num- 
ber—he obtained from them money 
enough to fit out three good ships— 
the ‘Solomon,’ of 120 tons; the 
* Swallow,’ of 100; and the ‘ Jonas,’ 
of 40; and to man them with 100 
hardy sailors by the autumn of the 
same year. He left England in Oc- 
tober, touching first at Teneriffe, 
and then halting at Sierra Leone, 
‘ where he stayed some time, and 
got into his possession, partly by 
the sword “a fen other 
means, to the number of 300 negroes 
at the least, besides other pee 
dizes which that country yieldeth.’ 
With that cargo he proceeded to 
Hispaniola, ‘where he had reason- 
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able utterance of his English com- 
modities and of his negroes, trusting 
the Spaniards no further than that 
by his own strength he was able to 
—— them.’ In exchange for his 

ge he obtained a goodly 
amber pearls, besides a suffi- 
cient mir of hides, ginger, 
sugar, and the like, to fill not only 
his own three ships, but two char- 
tered hulks as well; ‘and thus, ‘ with 
prosperous success and much gain 
to himself and the aforesaid adven- 


turers, he came home, and arrived 
in September, 1563.’ 

In the autumn of the following 
year he set out again, having char- 
tered for the purpose one of the 
stoutest and largest ships in Queen 
Elizabeth’s service, the ‘Jesus of 
Lubeck,’ of 700 tons’ burthen, be- 
sides ,his old ‘Solomon’ and ‘ Swal- 
low’ and two other little vessels, the 
‘ Tiger’ and the ‘St. John Baptist,’ 
with about 200 men inall. ‘ e 
God daily,’ ran the last of the pithy 
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rules which he drew up for their 
guidance; ‘love one another; pre- 
serve your victuals; beware of on 
and seek good company.’ Very cu- 
rious is the piety with which these 
men en in their evil work— 
work not the less evil in itself be- 
cause the doers saw no harm init, and 
because its first and most apparent 
results tended greatly to the naval 
power and glory of England. Cape 
Verde was the first African place at 
which they stayed. The natives 
they found ‘ very gentle and loving, 
more civil than any others, because 
of their daily traffic with the French- 
men; but that did not deter Haw- 
kins from attempting to kidnap a 
number of them. Failing, through 
the treachery or right feeling of 
some of his men, he sailed south- 
wards as far as the Rio Grande, and 
there ‘went every day on shore, 
burning and spoiling their towns.’ 


* We took many in that place,’ says the 
mariner who has written a history 
of the voyage, ‘and as much of their 
fruits as we could well carry away.’ 
Other parts of the coast were vi- 


sited, until a full cargo of slaves 
was obtained, and then the traders 
proceeded to the West Indies. They 
were becalmed for eighteen days 
midway, ‘having now and then,’ 
says our chronicler, ‘ contrary winds 
and some tornadoes amongst the 
calm, which ; happened to us very 
ill, being but reasonably watered for 
so great a company of negroes and 
ourselves. This pinched us all, and, 
which wes worse, put us in such 
fear that many never thought to 
have reached the Indies without 
great death of negroes; but the Al- 
mighty God, which never suffereth 
his elect to perish, sent us the ordi- 
nary breeze.’ The breeze took them 
first to Margarita, and then to Cu- 
mana, and then to Barbarata, but in 
none of these places did Captain 
Hawkins find a market for his ne- 
groes, until, in the latter port, he 
landed a hundred men, well armed 
with bows and arrows, harquebuses 
and Yaar and so forced the Spanish 
residents to buy his negroes at his 
own price. After that he proceeded 
to Curacoa, where ‘they had traffic 
for hides, and found great refresh- 
ing both of beef, mutton, and lambs, 
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whereof there was such plenty that, 
saving for skins, they had the flesh 
given them for nothing; and the 
worst in the ship thought scorn, not 
only of mutton, but [also of sodden 
lamb, which they disdained to eat un- 
roasted.’ After refreshing his men 
with these things, Hawkins 
returned to the mainland of South 
America, and proposed to exchange 
his negroes for the hides and sugars 
of Rio de la Hacha. ‘But seeing 
they would, contrary to all reason, 
go about to withstand his traffic, he 
would not it should be said of him 
that, thaving the force he had, he 
was driven from his traffic per force, 
but would rather put it in adven- 
ture whether he or they should 
have the better, and therefore he 
called upon them to determine 
either to give him license to trade, 
or else stand to their own defence.’ 
The townsmen, after deliberation, 
answered that they would buy his 
negroes for half the sum he asked. 
‘Whereupon the captain, weighing 
their unconscionable request, wrote 
to them a letter, saying that they 
dealt too rigorously with him, to go 
about to cut his throat in the price 
of his commodities, which were so 
reasonably rated as they could not 
by a great deal have the like at any 
other man’s hands ; but, seeing they 
had sent him this to his supper, he 
would in the morning bring them 
as good a breakfast.’ That breakfast, 
of arrows and javelins, had such a 
wholesome effect on the Spaniards 
that ‘we made our traffic quietly.’ 
So it was at other ports. At length, 
after some disasters, the whole stock 
of negroes was disposed of. Then the 
voyagers set about returning home. 
Foul winds detained them ‘ till vic- 
tuals scanted, so that they were in 
despair of ever reaching home, had 
not God provided for them better 
than their deserving; in which state 
of great misery they were provoked 
to call upon Him by fervent prayer, 
which moved Him to hear them,’ 
and on the 2oth September, 1565, 
they arrived at Padstow in Cornwall, 
‘ with the loss of but twenty persons 
in all the voyage, and with great 
profit to the venturers, as also to 
the whole realm, in bringing home 
both gold, silver, pearls, and other 
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jewels in great store.’ Great was 
the favour with which the pe 
trators of these deeds were regarded 
by queen, court, and people. As 
for wkins himself, ‘ by way of 
increase and augmentation of ho- 
nour, a coat of arms and crest were 
settled u ms him and his posterity,’ 
the ‘chie ity in which was 
‘a demi-Moor, in his proper colour, 
bound and captive,’ fit token of the 
—— e which he had made 
Pat in England. 
hat voyage was followed by 
“others, each one more ambitious 
than the last, in which first Haw- 
kins, and after him a crowd of imi- 
tators—one, at any rate, destined to 
become even more famous than 
himself—managed .to combine the 
pursuit of gain by violent and often 
unholy modes of traffic with the 
more patriotic work of crippling the 
overweening power ’of Spain. In 
October, 1567, Hawkins quitted 
Plymouth with two ships, the 
‘ Jesus’ and the ‘ Minion,’ supplied 
by Queen Elizabeth herself, and four 
smaller vessels, equi by Haw- 
kins, his elder brother William, and 
other adventurous merchants, the 
whole being furnished, we are told, 
with fifteen hundred soldiers and 
seamen. One of the four was the 
* Judith,’ of 50 tons’ burthen, with 
Francis Drake, now about two-and- 
twenty years of age, for its captain. 
Drake was a native of Plymouth,— 
according to one account, a kinsman 
of Hawkins’s. The son .of a poor 
m, and the eldest of twelve, he 

ad, at a very early age, to enter 
the service of one of his father’s 
friends, who made small trading 
voyages between the coast towns of 
the east of England, and occasion- 
ally crossed over to France and Hol- 
land. He was so good a servant 
that his master, dying about the year 
1565, bequeathed to him the bark 
which he had helped to manage, and 
with its assistance he had scra 
together a little sum of money, w 
he heard of Hawkins’s new expedi- 
tion. Thereupon he sold his vessel, 
hastened to Plymouth, and em- 
barked his all in the West Indian 
venture. 

This time the voyage was not pro- 
fitable. Nearly five hundred negroes 
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were kidnapped on the coast of Gui- 
nea. But, in the West Indian waters, 
bad weather and Spanish treachery 
destroyed ee out of the six vessels, 
and though many of the mariners 
were also lost, there was hardly room 
for the survivors in the already 
crowded ‘Minion’ and ‘ Judith.’ 
* With sorrowful hearts,’ wrote Cap- 
tain Hawkins, ‘we wandered in an 
unknown sea by the space of four- 
teen days, till hunger enforced us to 
seek the land ; for hides were thought 
a good meat: rats, cats, mice, 
dogs, none escaped that might 

be gotten; parrots and monkeys, 
that were had in great price, were 
thought then very profitable if they 
served the turn one dinner.’ At 
last, in October, 1568, they drifted 
to the coast of Mexico, near Cape 
Roxo, ‘where we hoped to have 
found inhabitants of the Spaniards, 
relief of victuals, and place*for the 
repair of our ship, which was so 
sore beaten with shot from our ene- 
mies, and bruised with shooting off 
our own ordnance, that our weary 
and weak arms were scarce able to 
keep out water. But all things hap- 
pened to the contrary; we found 
neither people, victual, nor haven of 
relief; only a place where, having 
fair weather, with some peril, we 
might land a boat.’ Several boat- 
loads of people, about a hundred in 
all, were here set ashore, chiefly, as 
it seems, by their own desire, and 
left to support themselves as best 
they could until help could be sent 
from England. The others slowly 
sought their way home, many dying 
each day of starvation before, on New- 
Year's Eve, they reached the coast 
of Galicia, where, ‘ by excess of fresh 
meat, the men grew into miserable 
diseases.’ At last, on the 25th of 
January, 1568, the few survivors, 
obtaining assistance from some Eng- 
lish seamen whom they met at Vigo, 
landed in Cornwall. ‘If all the mi- 
series and troublesome affairs of 
this sorrowful voyage,’ said Haw- 
kins, ‘should be perfectly and tho- 
roughly written, there should need 
a painful man with his pen, and as 
great a time as he had that wrote 
the lives and deaths of the martyrs.’ 
It was too miserable, and trouble- 
some, and sorrowful for Hawkins, 
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now about fifty years of age, to be 
in a hurry for another West Indian 
enterprise. But Drake was just half 
asold. He had lost all his little store 
of money, and gained an immensity 
of hatred against Spain and the 
— colonies of America. Hope 
of wealth and hope of glory, per- 
sonal revenge and a desire to punish 
the great enemy of England, all 
prompted him to carry on a private 
war with Spain. ‘A dwarf,’ says 
Fuller of this enterprise, ‘ standing 
on the mount of God’s Providence, 
may prove an overmatch for a giant ;’ 
and itis plain that Drake and his fel- 
low-seamen did really think that they 
were doing God service by attacking 
the chief supporter of the Inquisition, 
the haughty destroyer of indepen- 
dence in the Netherlands, and the 
greatest foe to civil and religious 
liberty known in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At any rate they did good 
work for their country and them- 
selves; and, in their case, if ever, it 
must be admitted that the means 
were justified by the ends. ‘His 
doctrine,’ according to one no very 
friendly historian, ‘ how rudely so- 
ever preached, was very taking in 
England, and therefore he no sooner 
published his design than he had a 
number of volunteers ready to ac- 
company him, though they had no 
such pretence even as he had to 
colour their proceedings.’ He wisely 
set about his work. In1570 and 
1571 he made two harmless trading 
expeditions to the West Indies, about 
which we have unfortunately no de- 
tails, partly to make money cond 
partly to study the tactics of the 
Spaniards. Thus prepared, he 
started in 1572 on the famous voy- 
age by which the southern seas were 
for the first time opened up to Eng- 
lish traffic, and in 1577 on the 
yet more famous voyage by which 
he sailed right round the globe. 
But these expeditions, and ethers 
that succeeded them, undertaken 
both by Drake himself and by a 
crowd of followers, were so tho- 
roughly warlike, and had so little 
to do with honest trade, that we 
have not here so to speak of them. 
They did exert a notable influence 
upon commerce, but only by en- 
couraging English merchants and 
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seamen to embark on distant enter- 
prises, and to make themselves mas- 
ters of the wealth of far-off lands. 
One ing of Drake’s, es- 
pecially, is said to have had a very 
practical effect on English com- 
merce. Returning, in the autumn 
of 1587, from his memorable expe- 
dition against Cadiz, he fell in with 
a huge Portuguese trading vessel 
on its way from the East Indies. 
* And it is to be noted,’ as Hakluyt 
remarks, ‘ that the taking of this 
carrack wrought two extraordinary 
effects in England: first, that it 
taught others that carracks were no 
such bugs but that they might be 
taken; and, secondly, in acquaint- 
ing the English nation more gene- 
rally with the. particularities of the 
exceeding riches and wealth of the 
East Indies, whereby themselves 
and their neighbours of Holland 
have been encouraged, being men as 
skilful in navigation and of no less 
courage than the Portugals, to share 
with them therein.’ ‘ By the papers 
found on board, says another old 
historian, ‘ they so fully understood 
the rich value of the Indian mer- 
chandizes, and their manner of 
trading into the eastern world, that 
they afterwards set up a gainful 
trade and traffic, and established a 
company of East India merchants.’ 
There had been a good deal of 
trading into the eastern world, how- 
ever, attempted and effected, during 
some time previous to this year 
1587. Edward VI. had established 
a ‘mystery and company of the 
merchant adventurers for the dis- 
covery of regions, dominions, islands, 
and places unknown,’ with Sebastian 
Cabot, son and fellow-voyager of the 
John Cabot who discovered New- 
foundland in 1497, for its governor ; 
and it was through the energy of 
this company that Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby was sent in 1553 on his ill- 
fated voyage in search of a north- 
eastern passage to India. Wil- 
loughby and seventy of his comrades, 
in two of the three vessels that made 
up the expedition, were lost on the 
shores of Lapland. But Richard 
Chancelor, captain of the third ship, 
was more fortunate. Separating 
from the others, and going in a 
more northerly direction, as he tells 














us, ‘he sailed so far towards that 
unknown part of the world that he 
came at last to the place where he 
found no night at ail, but a con- 
tinual light and brightness of the 
sun shining clearly upon the huge 
and mighty sea,’ and then, moving 
southwards again, he entered a 
great bay, apparently the White Sea. 
There he lanvlod and won the friend- 
ship of the natives, and before long, 
leaving his ship to be taken care of 
by a of its crew, he set off 
with the rest on a land journey of 
nearly fifteen hundred miles to 
Moscow. From the czar he re- 
ceived all possible kindness, and 
after a stay of some months, he tra- 
velled northward again, to make a 
successful voyage home and com- 
fort his employers, in some degree, 
for the disastrous issue of Wil- 
loughby’s share in the undertaking. 
In 1555, a8 soon as he could get 
ready for it, he was sent on a second 
journey to Moscow, by the same 
circuitous route, with orders ‘ to 
use all ways and means possible to 
learn how men may from 
Russia, either by land or by sea, to 
Cathay.’ So zealous were the Eng- 
lish of the sixteenth century in 
their quest of the fabled riches of 
the Indies, that they could hardly 
be satisfied with any more accessible 
source of wealth. Nothing but 
good resulted from this state of 
mind, however, as it sent travellers 
all over the world and opened up 
numberless roads to commercial 
prosperity. In the present instance, 
Chancelor effected a successful 
trading alliance with Russia, and 
brought back a Russian ambassador 
to the English court. Three out of 
his four vessels were wrecked on 
the return journey, but that mis- 
chance in no way disheartened the 
merchant adventurers. In 1558 
they sent Arthur Jenkinson, with a 
goodly number of enterprising com- 
ions, on a journey of exploration 

y land into the Far East. This 
journey, rich in geographical in- 
terest, was not very profitable from 
acommercial point of view. Among 
the Tartars, the chief articles of 
commerce were children, ‘of whom’ 
Jenkinson says, ‘we can buy thou- 
sands for a loaf of bread apiece.’ 
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Peay ~ Nek of merchants, but 
eir i are of a petty sort, 
and there is no hope of a trade in 
these parts worth following. All 
round the Caspian Sea ‘the fewness 
of the ships, the want of towns and 
harbours, the poverty of people, and 
the ice, render the trade good for 
nothing,’ and about other parts of 
Persia and the far east the report is 
not more favourable. 

Jenkinson’s experience deterred 
other English merchants from at- 
tempting much trade by land with 
the Asiatic nations. To Moscow, 
and other Russian towns, how- 
ever, they often went to dispose of 
English commodities, and procure 
some of the more important articles 
that the caravans and local traders 
had brought from Persia and 
Tartary. They also sought, in all 
sorts of other ways, to extend their 
commerce with the Indies. 

About the enterprises of such men 
as Frobisher and Gilbert in seek- 
ing a north-west to India we 
have not here to treat. There were 
other voyages, however, less famous, 
but more intimately connected with 
commerce, that do concern us. In 
the year of Chancelor’s journey to 
Russia, a@ company of merchants, 
partly following the example of 
‘old Master William Hawkins,’ sent 
two vessels on a trading expedition 
along the coast of Africa, under the 
management of a Captain Windham. 
Windham was an incompetent agent, 
and the adventure altogether failed. 
But next year, in 1554, three other 
vessels, under the command of 
Captain John Lok, were despatched 
on a like errand; and by visiting 
the coast of Guinea and trading with 
the natives they gathered so much 
wealth, that in nearly every follow- 
ing year a like expedition was sent 
out. The violent and unworthy 
conduct of John Hawkins, and those 
who carried on his work in kid- 
napping the negroes and making 
slaves of them, necessarily interfered 
with the proper growth of trade. 
But notwithstanding all hindrances, 
this and every other development of 
commerce fared well and was aug- 
mented year by year. 

In the later years of his life, John 
Hawkins ranked as one of the mer- 
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chants whose enterprise and wealth, 
used in these ways, promoted other 
enterprise and helped the accumu- 
lation of fresh stores of wealth. As 
a young man, he had spent most of 
his time on shipboard and in the 
daring enterprises to which we have 
referred. But after his disastrous 
expedition of 1566, he left the active 
work to others, and settled down, 
with two memorable exceptions, to 
live in London. As partner of his 
elder brother William, and, at one 
time, as we are told, joint owner 
with him of thirty trading vessels, 
he must have lived a busy life, 
although its details are not recorded. 
He had some famous associates in 
City life. Besides Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who was just now build- 
ing the Royal Exchange, there was 
a crowd of other eminent merchants, 
men whose zeal and energy, shown 
in quiet ways, did not a little to 
make the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
illustrious. The names of Edward 
Osborne and Anthony Garrard, 
Richard Staper and Christopher 
Hodsdon, have already come before 
us. But more noteworthy than any 
of these, perhaps, wae Sir Lionel 
Duckett, the son of a Nottingham 
gentleman, and, as the annals of 
commerce show, one of the busiest 
and most prosperous men of this 
time. He was Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1573, and sharer in nearly 
every important venture of these 
times. Here we find him busy 
about furnaces set up for him in 
England, there he is employing 
agents to melt copper and silver for 
him at Augsburg. At one time we 
seo him taking part in the manu- 
facture of cloth; at another he is 
forming a company with the great 
Cecil and the Earls of Pembroke and 
Leicester as members, to construct 
waterworks for the draining of 
mines. Such was his wealth, we 
are told, that to each of his three 
daughters, he gave upwards of 
5,coo/. in Tudor money as dowry, 
and, when he was asked why he had 
not given more, he answered that 
that was as much as it was seemly 
for him to bestow, since Elizabeth, 
herself, on becoming queen, had 
found only 1o0,ccol, in her ex- 
chequer. 
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But Hawkins was much more 
than a mere merchant. In 1573 he 
was appointed to the onerous office 
of treasurer or comptroller of the 
navy, filling it so well, we are told, 
that he made more important im- 
provements in the management of 
the queen’s shipping than any of 
his predecessors. In 1588 he served 
as rear-admiral in the fleet that 
helped to overthrow the great 
Spanish Armada, and for his gal- 
lantry in that business he was 
knighted. Two years later the 
queen sent him with Martin Fro- 
bisher, at the head of her ships, to 
threaten the coast of Spain and in- 
tercept the Portuguese carracks 
coming from India. No prize was 
to be met with, however, and the 
fleet returned as it had gone out, 
after seven months’ cruise. This 
was anything but pleasing to Eliza- 
beth, just then in especial need of 
the money she had hoped to make 
by the expedition. Therefore Haw- 
kins tendered an elaborate apology. 
‘ Paul might plant,’ he said, in its 
conclusion, ‘and Apollos might 
water; but it was God only who 
gave the increase.’ That scripture 
quotation, however, was too much 
for the queen. ‘God's death!’ she 
exclaimed; ‘ this fool went out a 
soldier, and is come home a divine!’ 

But Hawkins, especially where 
the honour of England was con- 
cerned, was anything but a fool. A 
few years before this, and before 
there was actual war between Eng- 
land and Spain, while he was out 
with a small squadron on a coasting 
expedition, he fell in with some 
Spanish ships, whose admiral at- 
tempted to pass without paying the 
usual salute. ‘Thereat Sir John or- 
dered the gunner of his own ship to 
fire at the rigging of the Spanish 
admiral, who taking no notice of it, 
the gunner fired next at the hull 
and shot through and through. 
The Spaniards upon this took in 
their flags and topsails, and running 
to an anchor, the Spanish admiral 
sent an officer of distinction in a 
boat to carry at once his compli- 
ments and complaints to Sir John 
Hawkins. He, standing upon deck, 
would not either admit the officer or 
hear his message; but bid him tell 











his admiral that, having neglected 
the a due to the Queen of 
England in her seas and port, and 
having so large a fleet under his 
command, he must not expect to lie 
there, but in twelve hours weigh his 
anchor and begone, otherwise he 
should regard him as an enemy de- 
clared, his conduct coane ney 
rendered him suspec The 
Spanish admiral - receiving this 
message came off in person, de- 
siring to speak with him, which at 
Gunted. ‘The peated ap te. 
gran e Spani ex- 
postulated the matter, insisted that 
there was between the two 
crowns, and that he knew not what 
to make of the treatment he had 
received. Sir John Hawkins told 
him that his own arrogance had 
brought it upon him, and that he 
could not but know what respect 
was due to the queen’s ships; that 
he had despatched an express to her 
Majesty with advice of his be- 
haviour, and that in the mean time 
he would do well to depart. The 
Spaniard still pleaded ignorance, 
and that he was ready to give satis- 
faction. Upon this Sir John Haw- 
kins told him mildly that he could 
not be a stranger to what was prac- 
tised by the French and Spaniards 
in their own seas and ports ; adding, 
* Put the case, sir, that an English 
fleet came into any of the king your 
master’s ports, his Majesty’s ships 
being there, and those English ships 
should carry their flags in their 
tops, would you not shoot them 
down, and beat the ships out of 
your port?” The Spaniard owned 
he would, confessed he was in the 
wrong, submitted to the penalty 
Sir John imposed, was then very 
kindly entertained, and they parted 
very good friends.’ 

It was not ible, however, for 
any very real friendship to exist 
between Sir John Hawkins and a 
Spaniard. Blunt, bold, and reso- 
lute, his whole life was a sort of 
warfare against Spain; and his 
hatred, patriotic and personal, was 
strong enough to induce him, when 
he must have been seventy years 
old or more, to embark in another 
expedition against its West Indian 
possessions. He and Sir Francis 
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Drake left Plymouth—now doubled 
in fitness for all maritime enter- 
prises, through the generous care 
taken care of it by Drake—on the 
28th of August, with a fleet of 
twenty-six sail, containing about 
2,500 men. The expedition fared 
well as far as Drake, and the cause 
for which it had been undertaken, 
were concerned. But a violent 
quarrel with his comrade threw 
Hawkins into a sudden illness, and 
he died on shipboard, off Porto 
Rico, on the as5th of November, 


1595. 

Sir Richard Hawkins, Sir John’s 
only son, as far as we know, made 
for himself a fame almost equal to 
his father’s. But his life had no- 
thing, or next to nothing, todo with 
commerce, {and therefore need not 
here be told. Nor, in future chap- 
ters, shall we have much to say 
about the great naval worthies of 
England. In the turmoil of the 
sixteenth century, when the old 
systems of commerce were dying 
out, and the new were as yet but 
half established, it was necessary for 
trade with distant parts to be car- 
ried on in ships of war, and for 
merchants to be soldiers as well as 
sailors. In the infancy of the 
English navy, moreover, it was the 
wise custom to take into the royal 
service all mariners of acknowledged 
skill and courage, so that merchant 
captains found it their interest, as 
well as their duty to sovereign and 
country also, to be admirals. But 
this medley of callings, if it did good 
service to commerce by encouraging 
a spirit of adventure, and increasing 
the courage and perseverance of the 
merchant-voyagers, made impossible 
the legitimate exercise of foreign 
and colonial trade. The merchants 
felt this themselves. Never loth to 
serve their nation with the wealth 
which it was their special province 
to multiply for the good of all, and 
willing, when the need arose, to use 
the sword in defence of liberty and 
the resistance of wrong-doing, they 
saw that their calling, to be pro- 
perly exercised, must be one of 
peace. Therefore they made it so 
as far as they could. For many 
generations to come, most of all in 
the business of the East India 
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Company, the merchant had to travel 
with the sword at his side. But 
henceforth we shall not find the 
great merchants of England acting 
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as soldiers or pirates, or naval com- 
meanders attaini eminence as 
merchant princes. 

H. R. F. B. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CALUMNIATED. 


ANE Dasnwoop had said rightly 
ey that Mrs. Strangways’ nature 
would furnish a good subject for 
moral dissection; but she was 
wrong in believing it one that 
Esther’s simple mind could ever 
have conducted. 

Esther, like all untutored people, 
had strong instinctive likes and dis- 


likes, and could form incisive and 
frequently correct opinions as to 
nearly every person she was thrown 
with: a far wider experience than 
any that she, happily, possessed 
would have been required to study 
closely, a character so complex and 
so artificial as Mrs. Strangways. 
‘Eager and athirst for attention ; 
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willing to cast her own repute away 
with her own hands sooner than not 
be spoken of at all;’ Jane Dash- 
wood’s precocious knowledge of the 
baser side of human nature had 
prompted her to give a tolerably 
true summary of one part of Mrs. 
Strangways’ character in the re- 
mark, that to Esther had secmed 
almost unintelligible. Supine in af- 
fection, cold in love, passionless in 
passion, there was yet one desire in 
this woman’s soul that no food could 
satisfy, no surfeit satiate. She could 
neglect her children, neglect her 
home, give up her worldly reputa- 
tion even, so that she could but 
purchase that which was a thousand 
times dearer to her than all—the 
admiration of men, and the world’s 
acknowledgment of such admiration. 
To win this, yes, even in any one in- 
dividual case upon which she had 
set her mind, she could be patient 
for weeks, or months, or years; 
could make a thousand painful and 
unworthy sacrifices, could bear with 
indifference or rebuff or insult. The 
notes which Arthur Peel’s sense of 


honour had allowed him to show ° 


Jane Dashwood, were but one 
sample of the hundred insidious 
modes of attack that Mrs. Strang- 
ways could bring to bear upon the 
object that, for the time being, she 
had in view. She was too indolent, 
possibly too really weak, for the 
commonest exertions of life to which 
her master passion did not lend an 
interest. If she got up to breakfast 
when she was living at home it made 
her faint; attempting to teach one 
of her children his letters was an 
actual torture to her nerves; to take 
the commonest care of a household 
of three servants was a superhuman 
exertion to her. But she could go 
to five balls a week; could travel, 
without halt, from London to 
Vienna; could go through labyrinths 
of small intrigues, whose details 
were all tedious and laborious in the 
extreme, when she had an object to 
encompass. The same spirit—un- 
flinching, unresting, unscrupulous 
—that lay in her fragile body would 
have made a first-rate general, a 
first-rate statesman, a first-rate head 
of the Society of Jesus. Mrs. Strang- 
ways being only a woman, and a 
VOL. V.—NO, XXXI. 
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pew woman, her peculiar genius 
ad narrower scope for action. But 
genius it was. This insatiate pas- 
sion for love—it is neither passion, 
nor love itself; it goes with a tem- 
perament never made by nature to 
experience either—has been, I sus- 
pest, the real motive-power which 
made the great majority of 
celebrated women celebrated. The 
cold white hand under whose sway 
England rose to her greatest glory 
belonged, you must remember, to 
just such a woman as Mrs. Strang- 
ways. If she had been a queen, do 
you think she would not have won 
the hearts of her people, and have 
chosen the popular religion, and 
have carried on platonic loves with 
half her court, and murdered any 
younger or fairer woman who chanced 
to stand in her way? It is on the 
focus from which we look at things, 
moral as well as physical, that their 
magnitude depends. As a queen 
Mrs. Strangways might have been 
as good and great as Elizabeth. 
Bound down by fortune, forced to 
be content with the admiration of 
dozens and not thousands, tointrigue 
for the regard of a court made up 
of men like Arthur Peel, to stab her 
rivals by words not by the dagger, 
she was only a miserable, disap- 
pointed woman. Already, after a 
reign of just a dozen years, her 
courtiers were beginning to grow 
slack in their devotion; her rivals, 
bitterer test! to fear her hatred less. 
Already she was obliged to stoop to 
humiliating concessions, such as 
making Jane Dashwood her com- 
panion, unless she would lose every 
satellite who used to do homage 
round her throne. The ambition 
which would have made a queen 
great; the fixed, unshrinking pur- 
pose which would have carried a 
man on to the attainment of any of 
the honest desires of life,—had 
brought her to two-and-thirty, 
scarce beyond her youth, and 
stranded her there, without any 
other view of the future than this 
certainty—that every year should 
bear her more hopelessly away from 
the empire which it had been the 
struggle of all these years of alter- 
nate victory and defeat to win! 
Mrs. Strangways had married 
20 
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early, and the first two or three years 
of her married life had been passed 
in Paris, where her husband then 
held some small office about the 
embassy. A great many people 
held those two or three years respon- 
sible for all the errors of her subse- 
quent career. She had learnt French 
morality, they said, during her Pari- 
sian experiences : this is what comes 
of spending one’s youth among the 
wickednesses of a foreign capital. 
Others, wider in their views, held 
that a nature so thoroughly vain and 
unscrupulous would have ripened 
into much the same maturity wher- 
ever she had lived; indeed (and, 
whatever the theory, this was true), 
that Mrs. Strangways did care more 
for her children and her home in her 
extreme youth than she ever cared 
again for either in England. 
Whether her passionate thirst for 
admiration was inborn, or partially 
grafted on her nature by the examples 
of wedded life that she saw in French 
society, she was, undeniably, at her 
present age as perfect in the science 
of pleasing, as finished in every se- 
ductive grace that art can give, as 
any velvet-eyed Frenchwoman, de 
trente ans, who ever drew breath. 
As perfect; but very far from as 
happy. A Frenchwoman lives and 
moves and has her being avowedly 
only for successes of society. It is 
an institution of her country that 
she should remain at home the two 
or three first years after her mar- 
riage, then commit her son and 
daughter to the care of their grand- 
mother or governess, and betake 
herself to her vie de jolie femme in 
earnest. She is adored till she is 
thirty ; after thirty, she adores. The 
two phases of adoration divide the 
twenty best years of her existence 
pretty equally; and at forty she 
sinks quietly into a dressing-gown 
and devotion for the rest of her life. 
Circumstances, not any extraordi- 
nary bias of her own nature, make 
her what she is, and French society 
recognises in her simply the bril- 
liant spoilt child of its own creation. 
Her family, including the husband, 
Tegard her as a model-wife and 
mother of a family, and a touching 
epitaph shall one day be suspended 
above her grave in Pére la Chaise, 
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recording all the angelic domestic 
virtues and affections of which she 
was so fair an example when on 
earth. 

But Mrs. Strangways was an 
Englishwoman. Not the usages of 
conventional life, but her own in- 
nate tendencies, joined to the empire 
with which beauty of no common 
ordcr had endowed her, conspired to 
make her what she was. Every 
hour of triumph she enjoyed she had 
to purchase by hours of humiliation ; 
every night of intoxicating success 
by days and weeks of bitterest mor- 
tification. All the homage she re- 
ceived from one sex was made good 
to her in worse than positive neglect 
or insolence from the other. She 
struggled against all this bravely. 
When everybody so nearly cut her 
after that last Viennese — 
alluded to by Mrs. Tudor, she gave 
an immense fancy ball and sent invi- 
tations to people who had passed her 
without recognition the very same 
day, and bore up against dozens of 
refusals, and looked handsomer and 
brighter than ever when the evening 
of her ball came, and finally fought 
her way back to the position she had 
so nearly lost by her own unaided 

luck and determination of not al- 
owing her enemies to cast her down. 
But do you think there was so little 
of humanity in this woman’s heart 
that she did not feel every indignity 
—yes, every small stab, every ingeni- 
ous little cruelty, that was put upon 
her # that fancy ball? Do you 
thin . Strangways, or any other 
woman, ever fought long against the 
united hosts of her own sex without 
thousands of poisoned shafts rank- 
ling, however hid away, within her 
breast? Mrs. Strangways endured 
it: she could have endured more, 
sooner than give up the one passion 
which was the very breath of her life : 
but she felt every cold look, every 
supercilious bow, to the full as 
sharply now as she had done when 
she first began to receive them a 
dozen weary years ago. More 
sharply, probably; she had youth 
and the feelings of youthful beauty 
to the fore, then; she who had so 
many slaves among men could , 
easily bear the want of a few friends 
among women. But now when she 

















began to see men’s eyes followin 
younger faces than hers pte 
when she began to have more fre- 
quent and less occupied hours at 
home, her tired heart dwelt with 
bitterer emphasis than ever upon 
every look or word of slight that she 
endured, while still the desperation 
of waning power made her more re- 
solutely loath to accept the lot by 
which alone her peace with her 
own sex could have been sealed— 
oblivion. 

Mrs. Tudor, bordering on four- 
score years (sixty of which, at least, 
had been spent in frivolity),—Mrs. 
Tudor, whose own youthful follies 
were probably still remembered by 
herself, although buried away from 
every one else beneath the accumu- 
lated dust of half a century—Mrs. 
Tudor thought it right to find out, 
precisely, who was visiting Mrs. 
Strangways before returning the call 
which she paid to herself and Esther, 
two days after their meeting in the 
railway carriage on their return 
from Weymouth. 

* We owe these things to ourselves 


and to society, child,’ she remarked, . 


virtuously, to Esther. ‘It is not 
what Mrs. Strangways does that it 
concerns us to pry into; indeed, our 
charity as Christians demands that 
we should not be over-scrupulous 
as to each other’s personal and hid- 
den failings. If a certain class of 
people still visit Mrs. Strangways, 
we will return her call this after- 
noon; if not, I will leave a card upon 
her in the course of the week ; and 
our manner when we meet her next 
can show that we don't desire any 
continuance of her acquaintance.’ 

And Miss Whitty, who usually 
performed any little dirty work of 
the kind for Mrs. Tudor, was sent off 
at once to ascertain, through such 
underhand domestic channels as her 
abilities could suggest, what families 
of consideration in Bath still con- 
tinued to invite Mrs. Strangways to 
their houses. 

The result was satisfactory alike 
to Mrs. Strangways’ repute and to 
Mrs. Tudor’s nice moral sense. 

‘The Davenports and the Ward- 
laws, mim; and since her fancy 
ball, Dean Oxenham’s family, and I 
can’t tell you how many besides. A 
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good many people were giving her 
the cold shoulder after all the odd 
stories that were afloat upon her 
return from Germany; but what 
with her great ball, and her 
constant tea dansangs, and one 
thing and another, she’s quite 
up again in public esteem. Most 
surprising, really, Miss Fleming, 
how some people can do everything, 
and yet be visited. I can assure 
you, the stories about 
spring——’ 

‘Miss Whitty, I must beg of you 
not to repeat anything disparaging 
of Mrs. Strangways to my niece,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Tudor, the whole 
of whose scruples had received their 
quietus at the mention of Dean 
Oxenham’s name. ‘ These scandals 
are not in any way improving for 
young people to hear, and it would 
be much more becoming in you, at 
your age, to refrain from trying to 
injure the reputation of others.’ 

‘ But as we were talking about it 
this morning, mim, I thought——’ 

‘If you were talking about any 
subject this morning, it is a quite 
sufficient reason for your not talking 
about it this afternoon, Miss Whitty. 
At all events I must beg of you not 
to repeat any idle Bath gossip tomy 
niece, in my presence.’ 

Miss Whitty looked duly guilty 
for having presumed to think lightly 
of any one who was visited by the 
Davenports, and the Wardlaws, 
and (since her fancy ball) by Dean 
Oxenham’s wife and daughters ; and 
Mrs. Tudor and Esther, in another 
hour, were receiving very sweet 
smiles from Mrs. Strangways her- 
self, in the rose-coloured light of 
that calumniated lady’s own draw- 
ing-room. 


her last 


—_ 


CHAPTER XX. 
A SERIOUS BRINGING-UP. 


A good deal of a certain kind of 
gaiety might soon have fallen into 
Esther’s way had she chosen to make 
the most of it. One dinner, one 
‘ At Home,’ and one card party were, 
however, quite enough to convince 
her that the dissipations that suited 
Mrs. Tudor at threescore years and 
ten, were by no means seductive to 
202 
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herself at eighteen; and with very 
sincere goodwill she begged for the 
future to be left out of all entertain- 
ments in which the amusements of 
people of her own age were not the 
primary matter of consideration. 

Mrs. Tudor was not likely to dis- 

ute a point which promised to save 
herself the purchasing of white kid 
gloves and evening dresses for 
Esther. She thought her dear niece 
showed a very praiseworthy princi- 
ple in not wishing to acquire that 
taste for society which must so in- 
evitably unfit her for her quiet life 
at home. She would wish her dear 
niece in this, as in everything else, 
to consult her own feelings as long 
as she remained her guest; and her 
dear niece soon found that she would 
have five or six evenings in every 
week very much, indeed, at her own 
disposal. 

The consequence of this freedom 
to Esther was a great and growing 
intimacy with Jane Dashwood. 
Milly made professions still of the 
deepest regard for her old school 
friend; but the elements of real 
affection for anything or person be- 
yond herself were quite rudimen- 
tary in poor little Milly’s shallow 
nature. She had liked Esther at 
school, as she candidly avowed, be- 
cause Esther wrote her exercises, 
and mended her stockings for her. 
She liked her now because she was 
a complacent listener to narrations 
of successes, and also—in Millicent’s 
opinion—not good-looking enough 
ever to stand, at any time, in one’s 
own way. But Jane, who with all 
her faults could love, had taken a 
real liking to the repose of Esther’s 
face and nature from the first day 
on which they ever saw each other 
in the train. Possibly like Milly, 
she, too, imagined Miss Fleming to 
be one who would never rival her in 
the closest interests of her life; but 
she saw, too, in her a strong calm 
character, wholly opposed to her 
own feverish and fitful one, an origi- 
nal fresh way of thinking widely 
different to the hackneyed flippancy 
or assumed reserve of the young 
women she had hitherto dignified 
by the name of friends. Esther 
was the only person of her own sex, 
except her sister, with whom she had 
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ever felt anything like real interest 
in talking; and then Esther did not 
admire Arthur Peel, and Arthur 
Peel only thought Esther a fine- 
looking girl, not at all in his style. 
It was on the occasion when he had 
expressly stated his final decision on 
this important subject, that poor 
Jane first came, self-invited, to spend 
the evening with Esther, and ask 
her to allow her, Jane Dashwood, to 
be her friend for life. 

Esther’s temperament was not 
one that urged her on into sudden 
and violent young-lady friendship 
under ordinary circumstances; but 
still Jane Dashwood’s companion- 
ship was welcome to her. It was 
difficult to write to Oliver, or even 
think of him, during all the hours 
in which Mrs. Tudor left her alone. 
To her who had seen so little of 
life there was infinite zest in all 
Miss Dashwood’s savoir vivre and 
stories of her own conquests, and 
triumphs, and regrets. It was not 
unamusing to hear Jane talk of 
Paul. He was the last man, Esther 
assured herself, for whom, even if 
disengaged, she could entertain any 
other feeling than curiosity; but 
still it was not uninteresting, in 
default of better matter, to have his 
character set forth in Jane’s lively 
way, and from the Dashwood point 
of view. 

With such mutual sources of in- 
terest, confidence could scarcely fail 
of proceeding rapidly between two 
young women of the respective ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one. At the 
end of a fortnight Esther knew 
every one of the antecedents of 
Jane’s life, except such portions of 
it as belonged to Arthur Peel; and 
Jane had received every confidence 
Esther had to give, except the re- 
countal of those few short weeks 
that had been the exclusive property 
of Mr. Carew. 

‘I am quite glad to see Jane 
becoming intimate with you, Miss 
Fleming,’ Mrs. Dashwood observed 
to Esther the second time she saw 
her. ‘It would be something new 
to me to see either of Colonel Dash- 
wood’s daughters caring for any- 
thing more vital than dress, and 
vanity, and balls. If you find that 
you acquire the slightest influence 











over poor Jane, may I—may I ask 
you, as a duty you owe to yourself 
and her, too, to try and turn it 
to a serious account?’ 

Esther answered, as civility de- 
manded, that she would be very glad 
indeed to do anything to serve Mrs. 
Dashwood; but she had already 
obtained sufficient insight into Jane’s 
temper to know that whatever in- 
fluence was to be gained over her 
must be an indirect one. She might 
be swayed by example or by love; 
the kind of war of extermination 
that her stepmother had carried on 
against her, ever since she was seven 
years old, was, Esther felt, the pre- 
cise means of making poor Jane’s 
heart stand firmest rooted in its own 
rebellion. 

Mrs. Dashwood was a woman of 
undeniably good intentions. She 
held firm views as to her own per- 
fectly elect state of mind and excel- 
lent future prospects in another 
world, and really did her best to 
convince the people she lived with 
of their errors. Esther's ignorance 
of theological matters prevented 


her from discerning whether Mrs. . 


Dashwood’s views were high or low, 
Calvinistic, or Tractarian, or broad. 
Whatever may have been her doc- 
trines, however, she held them to 
the extreme, and made her family 
duly miserable by their propagation. 
For, in addition to her views, 
Colonel Dashwood’s wife had nerves. 
Views and nerves both in the same 
woman! When she got worsted 
in her frequent theological and 
moral arguments with Jane, she had 
nerves to fall back upon at the 
crowning-point of her defeat. When 
Colonel Dashwood offended her by 
his worldliness, in any shape that 
involved neglect of herself, she 
could, at the very shortest notice, 
attire herself, metaphorically, in her 
grave-clothes, and propose to meet 
her end. Every man—whatever, in 
the bracing atmosphere of masculine 
confidence, he may assert to the 
contrary—every man that breathes 
is utterly subjugated and powerless 
when his wife makes preparations for 
death. If he struggles, he is made 
to feel himself a brute, and has to 
give in in the end: if he does not 
struggle, he is made equally to feel 
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himself a brute, and has to give in 
at the onset. Her step-daughters 
were sufficiently out of the reach of 
her immediate and personal power 
to bear a great many of Mrs. Dash- 
wood’s death-throes with fortitude ; 
but long experience had taught her 
husband that his wisest course lay 
in prostrate and abject submission, 
and it was quite beautiful, when he 
was asked to a whist party or a 
club dinner, to hear the conditional 
acceptance ‘ depending on poor Mrs. 
Dashwood’s wretched state of health;’ 
that was all the meek, submissive 
old Colonel dared to give. 

And yet the meek, submissive old 
Colonel was far from miserabie in 
his thraldom. Years had accus- 
tomed him even to Mrs. Dashwood ; 
and some of his more intimate 
friends, including his own children, 
went so far as to say that there was 
a point of view from which the 
austerity of his wife’s views, and 
the feebleness of her health, were by 
no means distasteful to Colonel 
Dashwood. They saved him from 
the expense of entertaining; and to 
be saved expenditure in any shape 
was what Colonel Dashwood lived 
for. When he summed up in his 
mind the dinner-parties, the balls, 
the theatre tickets from which Mrs. 
Dashwood’s views saved him, I 
can really quite believe that the 
calculation served to reconcile him 
to a great many of the intestinal 
broils and personal bullyings that 
were his everyday food. The girls 
had to be married, of course: in- 
deed, Colonel Dashwood’s view of 
daughters went no further than the 
primary expense of their dress, and 
his own ultimate hopes of making 
over this expense into the hands of 
another man; and with a woman 
fond of them, and of the things they 
liked, a woman such as their mother 
might have been had she lived, 
what would not have been required 
of him in costly entertainments 
every winter? If you set up for 
ball-giving at all, you must, accord- 
ing to all the laws of watering- 

lace civilization, give two large 
alls a year. The supper for a ball 
costs so much; item, waiters; item, 
musicians; the musicians alone suf- 
ficient to buy his fish in the Bath 
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market for a twelvemonth: and 
then come smaller parties, and im- 
promptu teas, and dinners, and all 
the reckless expenditures that wo- 
men abandon themselves to, when 
once you give them their head at all. 
When Colonel Dashwood pondered 
over these things, and saw that his 
daughters managed to be invited out 
and admired merely on the strength 
of their own good looks, and one 
inexpensive, semi-polemical ‘ At 
Home’ a year—I repeat it,I can 
quite believe he felt duly thankful 
for the nerves and views, and blessed 
saving of money generally, that the 
second Mrs. Dashwood, together 
with her nice little fortune of so 
many thousand pounds, had brought 
to him. 

But Jane and Milly saw in their 
father’s ready submission to his 
wife’s wishes only another cause of 
righteous detestation to their step- 
mother, another element of discord 
in their loveless, disunited home. 
All the practical efforts of Mrs. 
Dashwood’s religion, were, as far as 
they were concerned, deprivation of 
the things they cared for. All 
Colonel Dashwood’s philanthropy 
(and he was very philanthro- 
pical—took chairs at meetings, and 
made long twaddling speeches 
after the manner of his kind) was 
put off, his children said, on the 
threshold of his own house, and 
never extended to them. As Esther 
got to know more of their home and 
of their training, she wondered less 
and less at the scanty affection be- 
stowed by the Dashwood girls upon 
the members of their own family, 
and at the cool and systematic deceit 
existing between every one of the 
entire household towards the rest. 
Upon Milly, faulty though she was, 
her bringing up had exercised a less 
powerful influence for bad than upon 
Jane. Millicent Dashwood’s, Tike 
her father’s, was a temperament 
precisely fitted for extracting the 
greatest possible amount of personal 
gratification, and the very smallest 
of personal suffering, out of any 
position of life in which she might 
find herself placed. Her loves, her 
sympathies, her dislikes, were all of 
the same moderate and prudent 
temperature. You could just look 
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onward twenty or thirty years, and 
imagine her then as Colonel Dash- 
wood was at present; performing 
all expedient duties well, and digest- 
ing her dinner, and living within 
her income, and caring very little 
for anything beyond her own ease, 
and being very well thought of in- 
deed by the world at large. 

Was she upright? was she con- 
scientious? No one living—no, 
not herself—ever knew as much as 
that of Millicent Dashwood. Com- 
mon sense and thorough selfishness 
and a cool temperament kept her— 
as they keep hundreds like her— 
from ever infringing any law, the 
infringement of which should entail 
penalty on herself. She simply did 
not know the meaning of refined or 
fierce temptation, and consequently 
it was impossible for her to be 
tempted beyond her power of resist- 
ance. Jane’s sensitive organization 
and utter deficiency of moral 
strength made her whole life a series 
of struggles and failures; of strug- 
gles against conditions and tempta- 
tions too strong for her; of surren- 
ders to things which, even while 
they conquered her, she had enough 
nobility of soul to revolt from and 
despise. And Milly, like the trne 
little Pharisee that she was, already 
indulged in much secret thankful- 
ness to Providence that she was not 
as poor dear Jenny in her frequent 
short-comings, and s odic en- 
deavours after impossible perfection. 

The fact was, no real moral disci- 
pline in childhood had fitted Jane 
Dashwood either for the temptations 
or the weariness of ordinary human 
life. Mrs. Dashwood, in accordance 
with the traditions of her class, had 
early talked a great deal to her step- 
daughters about their sins, and 
spiritual helplessness, and need of 
repentance and forgiveness; and 
Millicent, by the time she was eight 
years old, improved so much 
upon her instructions as to be able 
to mourn, in the orthodox, casuistic 
argot, over all the iniquities of her 
childish days, and-~ obtain little 
prizes of tracts and picture cards as 
a recompense for the sensitiveness 
of her conscience, But Jane could 
not play fast and loose with her own 
soul,even then. She could no more 











lament over unfelt sins than she 
could steal the almonds and raisins 
from the sideboard, and go to sleep 
half an hour afterwards unhaunted 


by remorse, like Milly. Whatever 
she felt was real: and so, as she 
faithfully believed all that she was 
told in such matters, her conscience 
became really excited into precocious 
and unnatural sensitiveness. She 
thought herself fallen and lost, and 
she preferred despairing hymns to 
story books, and she heard mysteri- 
ous calls and voices, and sustained 
raptures and trances. 

‘And so I got used up in reli- 
gious feeling, as I am now in every- 
thing else,’ she said to Esther, once. 
*I do things that I ought to repent 
for, as I repented then, and I can’t. 
All the straining after repentance 
before I really knew what wrong 
was scems to have exhausted my 
repenting powers for life.’ 

She was mistaken in this, as her 
constant fits of  self-upbraiding 
proved. Her temperament was too 
acute a one for even Mrs. Dash wood's 
training to have wholly deadened 
its capacities for suffering. But her 
repentances were still merely emo- 
tional, like those she had played at 
when she was a child: passionate 
revulsions of feeling bearing no 
fruit whatsoever beyond present 
tears and speedy longings after re- 
newed and stronger excitement. 

Esther Fleming was the first per- 
son she had known in whom her 
feverish unsettled spirit could find 
anything like repose. Esther was so 
little excitable, so strong, so rarely 
moved! Everything she said and 
felt was so real, so unlike the senti- 
ments developed in the Dashwood 
atmosphere. Religion with her had 
been, as a little child, to learn her 
lessons, to weed the garden, to mend 
her clothes, to go to church, to obey. 
Miss Joan abhorred questioning 
children about their feelings; ‘ fos- 
tering their vanity, and training 
them to be hypocrites, as though 
that won’t come fast enough with- 
out any assistance of ours.’ She 
held that the only way to train them 
was to bring them up in stern 
obedience to all natural law, moral 
and physical, to make them tem- 
perate, enduring, self-reliant, strong ; 
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and trust to their early-insti!led un- 
reasoning reverence for church and 
Sunday, and their Bibles, to keep 
them right in theology. And pro- 
bably her theory was as right as any 
theory of education ever can be; 
Esther's nature, at all events, had 
not developed badly under it. 

‘You would be better if you 
thonght less about yourself alto- 
gether, Jane,’ she would answer 
when Miss Dashwood had been 
mourning over the decay of her 
repenting powers. ‘I am not at all 
sure you don’t at heart like the sen- 
sation of being wicked. Self-analy- 
zation, as you call it, may be a very 
fine and useful exercise, but I can’t 
help thinking that if you would 
just give up flirting with Arthur 
Peel, and not seek so many occa- 
sions of falling, it would be more 
to the purpose.’ 

Esther did not know then how 
near poor Jane’s heart her foolish 
passion Jay. When she found what 
the girl’s love for Arthur Peel 
— was, she could never bring 
her lips to say anything harsh or 
strong-minded upon ,the subject 
again. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


One morning early, Miss Dash- 
wood came round alone to ask 
Esther to walk with her. Milly had 
gone to spend the day with some 
friends of her own, and Jane felt a 
strong inclination for a quiet country 
walk; besides, she added, she had 
something very particular indeed, 
that she wished to talk to Miss 
Fleming about; something concern- 
ing which she desired especially to 
ask Miss Fleming’s opinion. 

‘You must give me yours on 
something equally important to me,’ 
said Esther. ‘I have had an invita- 
tion this morning to a party at Mrs. 
Strangways for next Thursday, and 
Aunt Thalia and I cannot decide 
whether I shall accept it or not.’ 

‘Paul will be there,’ said Jane, 
laconically. ‘I had a note from 


him this morning, to say that he 
will return to Bath next week.’ 
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‘ And is Mr. Chichester sure to be 
at any party given by Mrs. Strang- 
ways, Jane ?” 

‘Quite certain, Esther—under 
some circumstances. There will be 
people at Mrs. Strangways’ house on 
Thursday whom Mr. Chichester 
cares to meet.’ 

‘I am sure everybody seems to be 
taking up with Mrs. Strangways 
now,’ cried Miss Whitty, who was 
busily disrobing Mrs. Tudor’s chan- 
deliers for an approaching tea-party. 
‘Whom do you think | saw with 
her this morning, Miss Dashwood ?” 

‘Oh! I am sure I don’t know,’ 
answered Jane, turning sharply 
away. 

‘Why, Miss Lynes—the Miss 
Lynes—the heiress, and Mrs. Strang- 
ways, and Mr. Peel was with them, on 
horseback. I was coming back from 
my little early walk on the common, 
and I knew who it was directly, 
though I’ve not been introduced. 
Miss Lynes’s face is so familiar to 
me from her likeness to her uncle, 
Sir Samuel Lynes, whom I've played 
with scores and scores of times 
when I was a child.’ (It was a 
peculiarity of Miss Whitty’s to have 
played with everybody when she 
was a child: knights, baronets, 
poets-laureate, generals, dukes; 
nothing short of royalty stopped 
her.) ‘And most surprised I was, 
dearest Mrs. Tudor, I can assure 
you, to see Sir Samuel’s niece in 
such company.’ 

‘Then your surprise was very 
ill-placed, Miss Whitty,’ replied Mrs. 
Tudor. ‘A clothier’s niece— 

‘Oh, dear mim! an army agent’s—’ 

‘An army agent’s, a clothier’s, a 
tailor’s niece, like Miss Lynes, may 
be well content that her fifty thou- 
sand pounds have brought her at all 
into the society of gentlemen and 
ladies. Mr. Peel means to marry 
the young woman, I hear, and, con- 
sidering the family of ruined spend- 
thrifts he belongs to, ’tis about the 
best thing for him to do.’ 

Esther saw that Miss Dashwood 
writhed visibly under Mrs. Tudor’s 
last words, and began to talk of 
other things as soon as they left the 
house; but Jane, of her own.will, 
recurred at once to the theme of 
Arthur Peel and Miss Lynes. 
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‘Your aunt is right, Esther; all 
the town is mentioning their names 
together. / know, of course, that 
there is nothing in it; how can there 
be? the very idea is preposterous; 
but still it makes me sick and mise- 
rable even to hear his name spoken 
of with any other woman’s. That’s 
what I want to talk to you about. 
We'll not walk in the town, we'll 
go away through the park to the 
common, where we shall meet no- 
body, unless, indeed, we are lucky 
enough to fall in with that riding- 
party Miss Whitty told us of.’ And 
then Jane laughed rather bit- 
terly. 

The ordinary Dashwood idea of 
a walk consisted in making the 
greatest number of turns that were 
possible, without being actually 
notorious, before the club-house, and 
up and down the principal gangways 
of Bath; and Usther felt a good 
deal relieved that for once they were 
to go away into the country and 
be s the manceuvring which 
walking for two consecutive hours 
along three streets demands. It 
was a clear, still day of late autumn; 
the air summer-like, but for its in- 
tense stillness and fragrance from 
the dying woods; the colouring on 
the surrounding amphitheatre of 
hills full of those tender hues of 
russet-gold and delicate greys which 
render some mornings in December 
fairer than all the brightest days of 
May or June. 

‘ Bath is a beautiful place,’ Esther 
remarked as they turned in the 
upper park to look back across the 
town. ‘If I was condemned to live 
in any city all my life, I think I 
would choose this.’ 

‘And I would sooner choose any 
other in the inhabited world,’ said 
Miss Dashwood. ‘I hate, I detest, 
I loathe Bath—Bath, and its people 
too.’ 

‘The people you have spent all 
your life among, Jane?’ 

‘The people I have spent all my 
life among, Esther. Leaving out 
papa and Milly, I shouldn’t shed a 
tear at all the people I know in Bath 
being swallowed up by an earth- 
quake at this moment.’ 

‘ The riding party on the common 
excepted, of course.’ 











‘ Arthur Peel excepted ; the other 
two might share the general fate, 
for 7 of mine to the contrary. 
Not that either of them have injured 
me, or have it in their power to 
injure me,’ she added quickly. 
‘Mrs. Strangways detests me, but 
as to poor Miss Lynes, with her 
great fat white lymphatic face, I 
shouldn’t think it was in her to like 
or dislike anyone; and I am sure I 
could never have the slightest feeling 
of either kind towards her.’ 

‘And are you sure that Mrs. 
Strangways does detest you, Jane? 
She is always wanting you to be 
with her; she is dreadfully affec- 
tionate to you in her manner. What 
can you have ever done to make her 
detest you as you say she does ?’ 

‘Not any one particular action, 
perhaps. It is not one great pal- 
pable injury, but a series of small 
rivalries, that make dear friends like 
Mrs. Strangways and me detest each 
other. I am a dozen years younger 
than she is—men ask me to dance 
oftener than they do her. She can 
look back upon scores of times when 
my vanity has been gratified at the 
expense of hers. Paul Chichester, 
who would not under any condi- 
tions pay her attention, became my 
friend the first day he sawme. Are 
not these sufficient reasons for her 
to hate me?’ 

‘And yet she always wishes you 
to be with her.’ 

‘Oh, yes, she has got to the point 
where rival aid hhs to be called in. 
A humiliating point that, Esther, 
eh? I wonder when I am thirty 
whether I shall be what Mrs. Strang- 
ways is now ?” 

‘God forbid, Jane,’ said Esther. 
*I hope you will be happily married, 
and caring nothing for balls and 
parties long before then.’ 

* Married—to whom ?” 

Esther hesitated. Miss Dash- 
wood’s position as nominally en- 

to one man, and uncondi- 
tionally in love with another, made 
the question a rather difficult one 
to answer. 

‘Married te whom? repeated 
Jane. ‘Speak out, Esther, 1 want 


to have your opinion.’ 
‘IT hope you will be married toa 
You 


man you can respect, Jane. 
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would never be: happy unless you 
did respect him.’ 

‘Shall I tell you what I think of 
that style of moral sentiment, 
Esther? I think, like all copy-book 
things, it means nothing whatever. 
No pretty little axioms can fit every- 
body; good and bad, passionate and 
phlegmatic, alike. Respect and 
esteem may be necessary elements 
to some people’s love; they are not 
to mine. I can love without either.’ 

‘I spoke of happiness, Jane.’ 

* And love is happiness. When I 
am married to Arthur, I shall be 
happy, whatever he is, whatever he 
has been. It is just the one subject 
in which reason does not enter, you 
see, Miss Fleming. I suppose you 
allow that?’ 

*‘I—I don’t think I know much 
about very passionate love,’ said 
Esther; and recollecting her nume- 
rous remarkably cool judgments upon 
the defects in Oliver’s character, the 
truth was borne in upon her, not 
without a sense of shame, that Jane’s 
attachment, hopeless and misplaced 
though it might be, had yet stronger 
vitality, more of the genuine ele- 
ment of love in it than hers. ‘I 
don’t think I know much about 
passionate love, except what I have 
heard, and read in books. I think, 
now, that I could always reason, 
whatever I might feel.’ 

‘And pray to Heaven that you 
may always feel so!’ cried Miss 
Dashwood. ‘Pray that you may 
never love any human being better 
than yourself; above all, that you 
may never commit the desperate 
folly of staking your hopes of 
happiness upon the miserable chance 
of any man’s heart being as stable 
as your own.’ 

* Have you done that, Jane?’ 

‘Have ! not done it? you should 
say. Am I not giving up the best 
years of my life, giving up all other 
prospects or hopes; am | not ready 
to sacrifice everything—my own 
soul if it would help him—to Arthur 
Peel! and how does he return it 
all? Don’t speak, please, don’t say 
anything; I can bear to say these 
things, but not to hear them said. 
Does Arthur really love me, Esther? 
He must do that;’ she turned her 
face, white and excited, to Esther; 
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‘he must do that, she repeated 
passionately, ‘ Men are not like 
women, of course: they require 
excitement, amusement, a thousand 
things that look like infidelity, yet 
are not really so. Arthur’s whole 
life is spent in committing actions 
that make me miserable, and still, 
at heart, [ know he loves me. Why, 
just think how long our engagement 
has been going on—three years! 
It makes me old to think of it.’ 

‘ Engagement! I never knew be- 
fore that there was anything like an 
engagement in the case,’ said Esther, 
with a feeling of more interest in 
Jane’s love affairs than she had ever 
known before. ‘Do you mean me to 
think that you are actually engaged 
to be married to Mr. Peel” 

‘Well, yes. I don’t see the good 
of making any more _half-confi- 
dences. In our way, Arthur and I 
are engaged.’ 

‘Oh, Jane! and I have laughed at 
you about it, and said such things 
about Mr. Peel! How I wish you 
had told me all from the first !’ 

‘Never mind,’ cried Miss Dash- 
wood, with rather a forced langh. 
* You need not take it so dreadfully 
au sériewr, I said we were engaged 
in one way, and our way would not 
be yours, Esther. I amuse myself 

retty well, as you see, in this odious 
ife of ours at Bath, and I dare say 
Arthur pines no more than other 
was Guardsmen pine in London. 
hatever you have said is not half 
so bad as what people in general say 
of both of us.’ 

* But people in general don’t know 
that you are engaged to each other, 
I suppose.’ 

‘Not now. My little attentions 
to Paul have drawn others as well 
as papa on the wrong scent, as I 
meant them to do. Very good- 
natured of Paul to help me out so 
well, wasn’t it?’ 

‘I don’t know, Jane. I am dense 
in such matters. I don’t quite 
understand the advantage of it. 

‘It is very simple. Papa thinks 
Iam safe, and does not watch me. 
Mrs. Dashwood thinks some one is 
really going to be fool enough to 
take me off her hands, and abstains 
occasionally from bullying me. 
Between them I get my freedom, 
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and see Arthur, and write to him as 
much as I choose. And Mr. Peel 
hiwself is regarded as so perfectly 
free, that all the world set him down 
as about to marry Miss Lynes.’ 

‘But if | were in your place I 
don’t think I should like such per- 
fect liberty as that.’ 

* You wouldn’t care if you knew, 
as I do, that all these reports are 
utterly malignant and _ prepos- 
terous,’ exclaimed Miss Dashwood. 
‘Arthur marry Miss Lynes! with 
his fastidious tastes and admiration 
of refinement! I should like you 
to see her, Esther; I should only 
like you once to see her! You 
wouldu’t be so desperately sure of 
her becoming my rival, if you did.’ 

Miss Dashwood’s wish was des- 
tined to be accomplished. Almost 
while the words were yet on her 
lips, a sharp turn in the nm 
brought them i in full sight of t 
people on horseback, who had just 
turned into the upper park from the 
common, and Esther recognised in- 
stantly that two of the three were 
Mrs, Strangways and Mr. Peel. 

‘A most extraordinary coinci- 
dence, as your friend Miss Whi 
would say, Esther. Please 
away to me, and let us have the 
manner of being unconcerned as 
we pass. Mrs. Strangways and that 
—that other person will be hoping 
to see me look annoyed: but they 
will be disappointed. Do look at 
the heiress’s figure! Arthur likes 
delicate mignon lines—must not 
that waist be fearfully seductive to 
him ? 

Miss Dashwood tried hard to 
make her manner natural, and pro- 
bably succeeded well enough to 
prevent Mrs. Strangways and that 
—that other person from detecting 
the effort; but Arthur Peel knew, 
long before they reached her, what 
kind of feelings were masked by 
Jane’s smiling face and ringing 
laugh. He felt horribly ill at ease 
himself. Women can carry off such 
a situation readily enough : indeed, I 
have known some of them, who are 
never so thoroughly natural, and in 
their element, as when they have to 
play one lover off against another, 

oling out equa! hope to both, and 
utter despair to neither. But 
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coquetry is not inborn in men,—in 
Englishmen, at all events. There 
are male coquets, as there are male 
milliners and wale dancers; but 
Nature asserts herself in every case. 
Just when the last perfection in art 
is required, they lack those finer 
graces of the sex whose attributes 
they are infringing, and become 
ridiculous. Arthur Peel could 
carry on any number of flirtations 
apart; could parry jealous question- 
ings with a mixture of ap/omb and 
indignant tenderness that belonged 
almost to the highest stage of 
science; but yet to the very highest 
he could not reach. Meeting the 
woman who loved him, in the com- 
pany of the woman whose fifty 
thousand pounds he desired to 
possess, he looked more foolish, 
more awkward, than any schoolgirl 
of fifteen would do if suddenly 
called into a position in which just 
the same amount of tact should be 
required of her. 

But, whatever the feelings of the 
others, Mrs. Strangways, at least, 
looked radiant, and would on no ac- 
count pass Jane and Esther wifh 
merely bowing. She stopped, she 
shook hands, she made playful sur- 
mises as to the object of their early 
walk ; finally she introduced Jane to 
Miss Lynes. The heiress nodded with 
the affability that her wealth and 
her magnificent mount and her 
groom behind her, and her present 
success with Arthur, warranted her 
to feel: Jane drew up her little 
figure and inclined her head about 
three-quarters of an inch with an 
awfully supercilious ghost of a smile, 
extending as much to_Mr. Peel as 
to Miss Lynes. 

‘Have you walked far, Miss 
Fleming?’ Arthur inquired, bring- 
ing his horse nearer to the path and 
farther from the heiress, but not 
daring to address Jane herself. ‘ We 
did not see you on the common. I 
suppose—ah—’ 

e was assisted out of his dilemma 
by Jane. That one word ‘we’ had 
sent all the angry blood from her 
heart to her cheeks, and Mr. Peel 
knew, before she spoke, the kind of 
answer he had to expect. 

*We haven’t been far, Mr. Peel. 
Milly has gone to spend the day 
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with those dreadful school-friends of 
hers, the Smithetts, and as I never 
can stand the cottun atmosphere for 
more than five minutes without a 
sensation of choking, I made my 
escape, and asked Esther to come out 
with me here for a little purer air.’ 

It was not a refined thrust: Jane 
was the first to confess herself after- 
wards that she had been positively 
unladylike. But it took the desired 
effect at the time. No fine shaft 
could have pierced so tough a skin, 
morally and physically, as Miss 
Lynes’s; but the slightest allusion 
to trade made her actually shiver. 
She was so exultingly proud of her 
money, so thoroughly ashamed of 
the way in which her money had 
been made! 

‘Who are the Smithetts?’ she 
cried, in that quick familiar way with 
which people of her breeding always 
try to throw off their confusion. ‘I 
never met them out—I never heard 
of them. Are they in society ?’ 

‘Some persons visit them,’ said 
Jane, in a frightfully clear, syllabic 
manner. ‘I believe old Mr. and 
Mrs. Smithett belong to a highly re- 
spectable class of persons. The 
daughters, from being ashamed of 
their parents and of their business, 
are insufferable. Is that really one 
of Stone and Mason’s horses, Mrs. 
Strangways? It isa much more de- 
cent-looking creature than any papa 
ever gets for Milly and me.’ 

‘Oh, I hope you won’t get any 
hack-horses when you ride with me 
again, Mrs. Strangways,’ interrupted 
Miss Lynes. ‘ They’re such mise- 
rable screws, I don’t care to be seen 
with them; and you know you can 
always have one of mine, whenever 
you like. I keep three, beside the 
groom’s.’ 

Arthur Peel had always felt a 
mild chronic distaste for Miss Lynes’s 

erson; but at this moment it rose 
into something very near strong re- 
pugnance. Her corpulent figure, 
her stunted features had never stood 
out in such strong relief as they did 
now, with Jane Dashwood’s delicate 
form and proud little patrician face 
straight before him. Her bragging 
pride of wealth and innate vulga- 
rity of soul had never revolted him 
as they did now, with Jane’s mock- 
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ing wit ready to call them out and 
treasure them for his especial grati- 
fication and benefit hereafter. 

How devoutly he wished Jane 
Dashwood had Miss Lynes’s money 
—or half of it! He thought he 
would marry her to-morrow with 
half of it, and let Miss Lynes and 
her three horses, besides the groom’s, 
gotothe deuce. He almost thought, 
looking at the two young women 
together, that he would marry Jane 
without a penny, and leave Miss 
Lynes with all her wealth for some 
= of stronger stomach than him- 
self. 

He almost thought so: but Arthur 
Peel was too old a hand ever to 
act upon any foolish impulse. A 
delicate lithe figure and proud little 
patrician face are very nice things 
indeed for a man who can afford to 
pay for them—which he could not. 
He was over head and ears in debt ; 
his family were bankrupts ; his only 
hope of being able to save his com- 
mission, or his position in life at all, 
rested upon his being able to brin 
his own handsome face to a g 
matrimonial market as speedily as 
possible. As much love as it was 
in his nature to feel he felt at this 
moment fcr Jane Dashwood; as 
much disgust as any woman, young 
and well-disposed towards himself, 
could fill him with he felt fur Miss 
Lynes ; and for an instant, as I have 
said, the desperate folly of being true 
to the one and throwing up the 
other did enter his brain. 

That instant was enough to show 
him the danger of allowing feeling 
ever to dally with principle. Young 
women, however vulgar, with fifty 
thousand pounds to their portion, 
are not readily met, and are quickly 
lost. Already two or three men of 
family as high, and with position 
less desperate than his own, were 
steadily in pursuit of Miss Lynes. 
A little well-founded jealousy on her 
part, aslight suspicion as to the dis- 
interestedness of his motives, and 
his game might be up. 

Mr. Peel turned his eyes reso- 
lutely from Jane Dashwood’s face, 
and fixing them upon Miss Lynes, 
asked her, in rather a low voice, if 
she was ashamed of riding with him, 
as he was on a hack-horse? If so, 
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she had only to speak, and, whatever 
the violence to his own feelings, he 
would go at once in an opposite 
direction. 

‘You droll creature!’ cried Miss 
Lynes in her loudest tone. ‘ As if 
I had ever taken the trouble to look 
what your horse was like! Nothing 
like the vanity of men I do believe 
—and all the time, do you know you 
are losing your flower? I shall take 
care how I waste one of my rare 
winter roses upon you another 
time.’ 

And she leant forward, and with 
an air of the most perfect, recognised 
familiarity adjusted a flower that 
was nearly falling from Mr. Peel’s 
buttonhole. 

It was more than Jane Dashwood’s 
strength could bear. She had 
marked Arthur’s low tone; she in- 
tercepted the look which passed 
from his eyes to the heiress as she 
stooped forward towards him now; 
and a feeling nearer akin to positive 
anguish than any he had ever yet 
caused her, contracted her heart. 
That he could never love Miss 
Lynes, she knew ; but, tempted by 
his own need, might he not be 
brought in time,—might he not 
already have brought himself, to the 
thought of marrying her? 

‘ Esther, it is time for us to go on. 
These November days are so short, 
and we have not got half through 
our walk yet.’ 

‘ And we were to have been at the 
Crofton’s at two, and it is now half- 
past one,’ said Mrs. Strangways, 
looking at her watch. ‘Thank you, 
Jane dear, for reminding me of the 
time. I could not get those young 
people on when we were in the 
country. They persisted in calling 
it warm, and looking out for violets, 
in spite of all my assertions about 
its being the depth of winter. Miss 
Fleming, I am to see you on Thurs- 
day, hope? Thatis right. Come 
early with Jane and Milly. You will 
have an opportunity of renewing 
your acquaintance with a Weymouth 
friend—that is, if Miss Dashwood 
will give you carte blanche for doing 
80.’ 


‘And then Mrs. Strangways’ affec- 
tion for her young friends could not 
be satisfied without another warm 
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shake of the hand; and Jane had to 
submit to another patronizing nod 
of triumph from Miss Lynes, as, 
laughing and talking in an under 
tone to Arthur Peel, she rode off 
by his side. 

* Well, what do you think of my 
rival now ?’ she cried, after a minute, 
to Esther. ‘Do you think there is 
imminent danger of Arthur Peel’s 
falling in love with Miss Lynes? 

* With Miss Lynes, herself,—no!’ 

‘But with her money, yes. You 
think her rare roses in November, the 
three “orses besides the groom’s” 
will tempt bim? J don’t, Esther. 
It is not in Arthur’s nature to sell 
himself to such a woman as that. 
Look at them together! Did'you ever 
see such a contrast? I can tell by 
the turn of Arthur’s head, even at 
this distance, that it is she who is 
doing all the talking—just in the 
same forward way that she volun- 
teered to button his coat for him. I 
suppose, however hideous a woman 
is, men feel flattered at having love 
made to them with such outrageous 
warmth—but to return it by love! 
Ah, that is another thing.’ g 


Through the long vista of leafless 
trees Miss Dashwood continued to 
watch the riding-party as long as 


they were in sight. Just as they 
turned into the town park, and when 
the archway across the road would 
in another moment have shut them 
out of sight, Mr. Peel turned, 
checked his horse for an instant, 
and raised his hand to his hat. 

The blood rushed up crimson into 
Miss Dashwood’s face. 

‘Do you see him, poor fellow ?— 
Esther, do you see him? He wants 
me to know by that look that he 
wishes he was here, and that his 
companions are odious to him. How 
‘wrong I was to show such annoyance 
before those women—as if it could 
matter to me Mrs. Strangways having 
entrapped him, for once, into riding 
with her and Miss Lynes! I was 
very wrong—wasn’t I?’ 

‘You acted naturally, Jane,’ said 
Esther, who felt herself unable to 
decipher such worlds of meaning in 
Arthur’s parting salutation. ‘Mr. 
Peel seemed quite intimate enough 
with Miss Lynes to justify your an- 
noyance. Shall we walk on a little 


quicker? the common is some dis- 
tance from us yet.’ 

But all Jane Dashwood’s desire 
for the country was gone. ‘There 
is no good in walking up that terrific 
hill, Esther. It is quite as pleasant 
here. Let us sit down for a few 
minutes and rest. I have yet some- 
thing I want particularly to say to 
you.’ 

Esther knew that something par- 
ticular, with Jane Dashwood, must 
mean the only subject of real interest 
to her in the world—her own love- 
affairs; accordingly, she was quite 

repared for another indignant out- 

urst about Arthur Peel’s seeming 
flirtation with the heiress. When 
Jane began to speak, however, all 
indignation had left her voice, and 
her face was as soft and gentle as 
though no tornado of fierce jealousy 
or quick repentance had just swept 
across her heart. 

* You think my love and my trust, 
too, are unreasonable, Esther. I am 
quite sure you do; but you don’t 
know what has made them both so 
deep in my heart. You don’t really 
know how long and how I have 
trusted Arthur Peel.’ 

‘ Three years, you told me, Jane. 
You must have been almost a child 
when your acquaintance with him 
first began.’ 

*I was never a child, Esther; we 
were not brought up to be children. 
I was just as much a woman at six- 
teen as I am, or as Milly is, now. 
But I was not quite sixteen when I 
first met Arthur. I went to spend 
the Christmas holidays with my 
aunt Robarts, papa’s sister, in 
Leicestershire; and Arthur, who was 
going to stay in the house, too, tra- 
velled down in the same carriage 
with me. He was quite a boy then, 
he had only just got his commission, 
and he was as simple as possible, 
much simpler than I was. Well, 
you know how such things go on! 
We played battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and sang duets, and gave each 
other flowers, and went through all 
the established stages of a boy-and- 
girl flirtation ; and then, one evening 
in the greenhouse, he made me an 
offer. I don’t think I cared very 
much about him, but I accepted him 
because I always meant to accept 
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the first man who offered to me. 
The Robartses encouraged it all 
immensely, and papa wrote me the 
only affectionate letter I ever had 
from him in my life, and everybody 
let me know, directly or indirectly, 
how wonderfully clever I had been 
at sixteen to get hold of such acatch 
as Arthur Peel.’ 

‘ The engagement was a permitted 
one, then ?’ 

‘Permitted! I should think it 
was permitted. Arthur had an old 
aunt living at that time, who was 
expected to leave him the whole of 
her money, something like twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds, and we 
all felt sure we had got hold of this 
money, and thought Arthur the 
most delightful, promising, excellent 
young man living. Well, the aunt 
died, about six months after 1 was 
engaged, and left every shilling she 
had to her solicitor. When Arthur 
wrote and told me of his fallen 
prospects, and said it need make no 
difference to us, and his profession 
in time would be enough for us to 
marry on, I first really felt that I 
loved him. Papa was in a great 
rage, and stormed about Arthur, as 
if he had taken us in, instead of 
being disappointed himself. He 
said the engagement shouldn’t go 
on a day, that it was a mockery for 
a penniless cornet to talk of marrying 
one of his daughters, that the Peels 
were a dissipated, ruined family 
(I never heard of their bad morals 
before, you must know), and he 
should have me back upon his 
hands in a twelvemonth, if he was 
fool enough to consent to such a 
beggarly marriage. If I was pretty 
enough to get as good an offer as 
Mr. Peel’s Aad been at sixteen, I 
should be sure to have another as 
good if I waited. As to love, he and 
Mrs. Dashwood both knew very well 
I had accepted the offer simply be- 
cause it was an eligible one. Mrs. 
Robarts had informed them my 
manner showed that pretty plainly 
from the first, and so on. 

‘I didn’t make any opposition, 
for I knew, if they chose, they could 
hinder me from seeing Arthur; but 
I swore in my heart I would never 
give him up as long as he himself 
wished to marry me. I had accepted 
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him half through vanity, 


half 
through worldliness ; but at the first 
word of being false to him, under 


his fallen prospects, something 
stronger seemed to rise up in my 
heart, and I have kept to it. Yes, 
Esther, I have kept to it ever since.’ 

‘I am sorry for you, Jane. What- 
ever other people may think, I say 
you determined right.’ 

‘Sometimes I think so, too; but, 
you know, wrong is so mixed up 
with right, or so grows of it, that 
however one starts one seems forced 
into evil as one gets on. I may 
have been right in determining to 
stand by Arthur, whether he was 
rich or poor, but I have been wrong 
a hundred, a thousand times, in all 
the deceit and prevarication, and 
sometimes the downright falsehoods, 
of the last three years. Just in the 
same way wrong seems in time to 
become right. Papa was worldly 
and harsh in making me break with 
Arthur Peel as he was then; but I 
believe, if I could judge dispassion- 
ately, I should consider any father 
right, who held his davghter back 
from marrying such a man as 
Arthur Peel is now.’ 

“Oh, Jane! can you say this?’ 

‘I can both say it and feel it. 
If we had married early, if we had 
been openly engaged, he might— 
God knows if it be so, but I try to 
think it!—he might have been dif- 
ferent, for my sake. But only 
bound as he has been to me (and 
such, even, as our engagement is, 
we have ourselves broken it off half 
a score of times), he has had nothing 
to hold him back from becoming 
like all the rest of his family. It is 
inborn in every one of the Peels to 
be extravagant and dissipated, and a 
gambler. His two eldest brothers are 
outlawed, the third is following fast 
on their steps, and Arthur himself— 
but here Miss Dashwood’s voice 
trembled, and she stopped short. 

‘I wish you had married him 
long ago,’ cried Esther. ‘It is not 
very like me to counsel runaway 
marriages, but I do think a run- 
away marriage would have been 
better for you both than the sort of 
engagement that binds you now. 
Marry Arthur Peel while you still 
love each other, and while there is a 














hope of reclaiming him. I will be 
your bridesmaid, Jane.’ 

Miss Dashwood laughed bitterly: 
then the quick blood started to her 
cheek again. ‘ Your proposal might 
have been worth listening to three 
years ago, Esther. We were younger 
and simpler, and more sentimental 
then than we are row. Arthur 
Peel, at two-and-twenty, is a great 
deal too old to commit an action of 
such surpassing folly as to add a 
penniless wife to the heavy burthen 
of his other encumbrances.’ 

‘ Jane, do you mean ?——’ 

‘I mean,’ cried Miss Dashwood, 
starting up suddenly, ‘that Arthur 
and I thoroughly understand each 
other, and ourselves. We are en- 
gaged in our way, which, as I told 
you, would never be yours, and if I 
talked to you for a hundred hours, 
instead of one, you would know no 
more about us than you do now. 
You would still be Esther Fleming, 
and we should still be Arthur Peel 
and Jane Dashwood. Oh, no,’ she 
added, as Esther turned towards the 
common which was to have been 
their destination—‘ oh, no, let us get 
on home at once; we want a few 
turns in Milsom Street, to enliven 
us after all this solitude. Country 
walks are very innocent and charm- 
ing, and sentimental in theory, but 
in practice—va ! 

“What do you mean to wear on 
Thursday? Papa and Mrs. Dash- 
wood are so shamefully stingy that 
Milly and I will be obliged to go in 
our washed muslins. How I wish 
philanthropy occasionally bore fruits 
at home as well as abroad!’ 

The tide had turned again: all 
that the fickle nature contained of 
seriousness had evaporated. Blue 
grenadines and white silks; gored 
skirts and plain ones; the advantages 
of fair women over dark women in 

ing a wider range of becom- 
ing colours: these formed the staple 
of Miss Dashwood’s conversation 
during the remainder of the day. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
RIVAL CHARMS. 


When she first left Countisbury 
Miss Fleming would have scouted 
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the idea that she could ever find 
pleasure either in dress, or in par- 
ties, or in anything save letters from 
Malta during Oliver Carew’s ab- 
sence. 

As the evening approached, how- 
ever, on which she was again to 
meet Paul, she could not hide from 
herself that she was looking forward 
with an unusual amount of interest 
to the event; also that she made 
more little rehearsals with flowers 
and muslins and lace for several suc- 
cessive evenings than she had ever 
done before in her whole simple life. 

Was she growing vain, avid of ge- 
neral admiration, or—and this ques- 
tion gave her conscience a sharper 
prick —were all these rehearsals 
proof of a desire to stand well with 
one man, and that one another than 
Oliver ? 

‘You look distinguished, Esther, 
said Mrs. Tudor, as her niece stood 
before her for approval on the even- 
ing of the party, ‘ and it is the highest 
praise I could give you. The sim- 
ple unstudied style suits you. Little 
mignon persons require small frip- 

ries; large dark women demand 

ew and flowing lines. Our styles 
are the same. I never wore more 
in my hair in my life than you have 
now. Our cast of features can afford 
to set fashion aside.’ 

Esther was dressed in a black lace 
that Mrs. Tudor’s own cast-off stores 
had furnished forth. A single scar- 
let flower was in her hair, a gold 
bracelet, a loan also of Mrs. Tudor’s, 
was her only ornament. But that 
nameless something, which neither 
dress nor fashion, nor always birth, 
can give; that fine grace which, 
lacking a better word, we call dis- 
tinction, was Esther Fleming's inhe- 
rited portion, and Mrs. Tudor was 
right when she added to her other 
praise a prophecy that her niece 
would be by far the most refined 
and best-bred young woman in Mrs. 
Strangways’ rooms. 

‘Some families take up every ple- 
beian face that they have the mis- 
fortune to be allied with, Esther, 
but we retain our own features, 
excepting Joan, whom I regard as a 
mere accidental offset, the one 
crooked branch you will see on the 
handsomest tree. We shall con- 
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tinue to show our good blood 
through a dozen generations. Your 
mother, poor thing, had no beauty 
and no birth either. I believe I have 
told you so before, but you have not 
inherited a look—no, not a single 
feature from her. You have Garratt 
Fleming's face, line for line, and I 
cannot pay you a higher compli- 
ment. Your dear grandfather was 
unfortunate in his domestic con- 
cerns.’ This was Mrs. Tudor’s pretty 
way of stating the fact that a man 
was an unprincipled spendthrift; 
* but he was the noblest-looking man 
and the most perfect dresser of his 
time. Enjoy yourself well, child, 
and be sure, if Colonel Dashwood 
offers to pay their share of the fly, 
you take the money at once. It 
shows very ill-breeding ever to make 
any difficulty about the settlement 
of small accounts.” 

This last injunction of Mrs. Tu- 
dor’s proved her to be ignorant of 
the finer part of Colonel Dashwood’s 
character. He accompanied his 
daughters to the carriage; he took 
and held Esther’s hand with that 
paternal warmth he seemed always 
ready to feel for all young women 
except his own children ; finally, he 
remarked how kind it was of Miss 
Fleming to call round for Jane and 
Milly. They must doas much for her 
the next time they were all going to 
the same party. But Colonel Dash- 
wood knew, as well as Mrs. Tudor 
herself, when it was decently possible 
to be spared eighteenpence. 

‘Papa has given me a colour for 
the evening,’ said Jane as they drove 
off. ‘Itdoes make my cheeks burn 
so when I hear those polite little 
roundabout ways of being mean that 
our family excel in.’ 

‘I hope your dress isn’t very 
fresh, Esther, cried Milly. ‘ What 
is it, black? Oh, howdowdy! how- 
ever, it’s all the better for us. I 
was afraid you would have a new 
white muslin, and we are in our old 
washed ones. You have got a bou- 
quet, I see, so have I. Wasn’t it 
good of Jane? Papa presented us 
with two shillings to buy flowers— 
just fancy, two shillings, twenty- 
four pence between us—and she 
gave up her share tome. Jenn’s 
always so good in these little things.’ 
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‘I wish you would have mine, 
Jane,’ cried Esther; ‘ they are very 
good ones that were sent to Aunt 

udor this morning; but they are 
not of the least use to me. Do 
take them off my hands as a kind- 
ness,’ 

Jane Dashwood’s nature was not 
irrevocably selfish, like Milly’s, but 
the temptation of a hothouse bouquet 
was a strong one. She thought of 
her washed muslin; of Miss Lynes’ 
certain costly freshness; she knew 
Arthur had so often told her so that 
one of her most irresistible poses was 
when she held her lips upon a bou- 
quet and half raised her eyes towards 
her partner's face. ‘It seems dread- 
fully selfish to rob you, Esther, but 
if you really don’t want them.’ 

‘I am very glad to give them 
you, Jane,’ said Esther, thinking 
with a little g of her unbroken 
black dress. ‘ You know better what 
to do with such things than I do.’ 

‘It is thoroughly base of you, Miss 
Dashwood, for all that, remarked 
Milly, when Esther had made over 
her sole ornament into Jane’s hands. 
‘ We poor wretches who are on our 
promotion want adorning more than 
engaged people, you know.’ 

‘That is just why I am selfish, 
Milly,’ replied Miss Dashwood. ‘I 
am so utterly thrown on my own 
resources, 80 hopelessly on my pro- 
motion again! Paul us , in 
secret, by mysterious influences, 
and openly by Miss Fleming, and 
Mr. Peel given by the unanimous 
consent of all his friends to Miss 
Lynes. It isa pity there are not a few 
willow-leaves among these flowers, 
Esther. My position to-night would 
make them a very appropriate en- 
dowment for me.’ 

‘You don’t mean that, Jenny,’ 
said Millicent. ‘You know that in 
spite of your washed muslin you 
are bent on Miss Lynes’s utter dis- 
composure and retreat, and feel very 
sure of it, too. I wish I had some 
especial work on my hands like you. 
It is so insipid dancing and talking 
with everybody and not caring for 
any one in particular. I hope John 
Alexander won’t have managed to 
get there, though. He’s all ver 
well when one spends the day with 
his sisters, but I could not stand 
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leaking intimate with him before 


ple. 

Which little exposition of feeling, 
I think, pretty surely affords the 
key-note to Miss Millicent Dash- 
wood’s general views of life. She 
liked knowing the Smithetts and 
spending days with them, because 
they were rich, and wealth was 
the one thing that Milly, in her 
inmost heart, most yearned after 
and respected. She liked John 
Alexander's attentions very well in- 
deed when only his sisters were by 
to witness them. She could even 
look forward a few years and pic- 
ture herself marrying John Alexan- 
der, if she were not sufficiently lucky 
in the mean time to meet with any 
one who happened to be a gentle- 
man as well as rich. But to meet 
Mr. Smithett among a room full of 
decent people, to have to receive his 
attentions and listen to his silly 
jokes and vulgar laugh, with other 
sr listening to them too, would 

ve given Milly about as much 

in as anything not directly and 
absolutely wounding her own self- 
love, could have power to inflict 
on her. 

Next to money, the opinion of 
her little world was Millicent Dash- 
wood’s god. I think, though the 
struggle might have been sharp, 
she would really sooner have given 
the Smithetts up, with their din- 
ners, riding-horses, presents, John 
Alexander’s attentions, and all the 
other benefits that she received from 
them, than have it said by the people 
at Mrs. Strangways’ ball that she 
was intimate with a family of 
stocking-weavers. Any foolish sen- 
timent about the Smithett girls 
themselves, or inconvenient grati- 
tude for any of the kindness they 
had shown to her, it was not at all 
in Millicent Dashwood’s way to feel. 

Not many ple had arrived 
when they reached the Strangways’, 
and the first object that met Jane’s 
eyes on entering the cloak-room was 
Miss Lynes standing in solitary and 
absorbed attention before a cheval- 
glass. The heiress was dressed in 
a brocaded pink silk, of a hue and 
texture gorgeous to behold. This 
dress was made with excess of trim- 
mings, with fringes, with bows of 
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ribbon, with bouquets of flowers, 
with lace. From poor Miss Lynes’s 
head (that piéce de résistance to all 
innately tasteless or newly-made wo- 
men) depended a coronet of many 
colours, fern-leaves, grasses, fruits ; 
all things of merit and price in 
themselves, but very hideous to look 
upon in their present position. 

As she continued intent upon her 
employment, which was to hinder 
her hair from parting, as thinnish 
sandy hair has a habit of doing upon 
high, nude, glossy foreheads, Jane 
Dashwood danced lightly behind 
the unconscious heiress, and by pan- 
tomimic gestures conveyed to Esther 
and Milly her own sense of the va- 
ried graces of her wealthy rival’s 
dress and figure. Just as she had 
commenced a very graphic repre- 
sentation of the set of two square- 
looking red elbows, Miss Lynes 
caught sight of her in the glass, and 
turned round sharply. 

‘La, Miss Dashwood, how you 
startled me! Ideclare I never 
heard you come in at all. I'm so 
used to servants it seems quite odd 
to do anything for myself. Do you 
think my hair will do? 

‘Oh, perfectly, I should say, 
Jane answered, looking slowly up 
and down Miss Lynes’s figure. ‘ Your 
dress is quite magnificent.’ 

‘This? La, no, I think it very 
plain, I can assure you; but fora 
little party it don’t look well to be 
over-dressed. Your sister, I sup- 
pose?’ looking at Milly. ‘ You're 
not out yet, are you ? 

It was not in Millicent Dashwood’s 
nature to be anything but civil to 
the owner of fifty thousand pounds, 
and she answered very sweetly in- 
deed that she was out. She had 
been to balls for the last six months. 

‘Dear me! I thought from your 
dress you weren’t;’ and she glanced 
at Milly’s skirt, which, like Jane’s, 
had shrunk from its pristine length 
in washing. ‘Just set the door open 
for me,’ she added, turning to Esther. 
‘It’s enough to tear one’s dress to 
pieces cramming in and out of these 
little pokey bedrooms.’ 

Esther looked straight between 
Miss Lynes’s eyebrows for a mo- 
ment, then turned away, and the 
heiress, with all the rustle of vulgar 
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assurance, stalked away by herself 
down stairs. 

‘Oh, you dear old Esther!’ cried 
Jane, and in her exultation she ran 
up and embraced Esther round the 
waist. ‘I never saw such a lovely 
take-down in my life—so utterly 
demolishing, and yet so dignified. I 
would give anything to have let that 
aaa impertinence down as you 

id.’ 

‘If her skin is not as thick asa 
buffalo’s, which it looks, she must 
have felt your sarcasm when you 
were praising her looks, Jane,’ said 
Milly. ‘Did you ever hear any- 
thing so odious as her telling me 
that my dress was short? Only that 
I knew you and Esther were quite 
strong enough without me, I would 
have let her see pretty plainly how 
intensely vulgar I thought her.’ 

‘She is not worth thinking about,’ 
interrupted Jane, quickly, as the 
sounds of approaching steps told 
that more people were arriving. 
‘If you are ready, Esther, we will 
go down at once. It would be the 
height of indecorum for three young 
women without a chaperon to enter 
a room in which more than half-a- 
dozen people were assembled. Miss 
Lynes, you see, has nestled her in- 
nocent head under Mrs. Strangways’ 
wing already.’ 

There were, however, a good many 
more than half-a-dozen people in 
the room when they entered; and 
Miss Lynes, though, in the meta- 
phorical language of ball-rooms, 
under Mrs. Strangways’ care, was, 
in commonplace speech, already 
flirting hard with Mr. Peel upon a 
remote and isolated ottoman. 

A glance—less than a glance— 
an instinctive momentary chill told 
Esther, as she went in, that Paul 
was not there, and she at once 
retreated quietly to a corner, with a 
general sense of extreme weariness 
of spirit, and with no other desire 
than to be'a passive spectator of 
what was going on about her for the 
remainder of the evening. 

‘Vous me manquez—je suis ab- 
sent de moi-méme!’ I suppose, at 
some period of life, every human 
being, in some form of speech or 
another, has repeated that line of 
Victor Hugo’s to his own heart. 


Esther Fleming, who knew 
whatever of sentiment, and 
never read a word of French poetry, 
was repeating it now, but uncon- 
sciously (and, after all, that is the 
only way to do such things truly. 
All the fine aroma, all the exquisite 
half-pain of love is gone, when we 
are once thoroughly conscious of 
what we are about). She really 
thought the rooms were dark to 
her ) Am she had no taste for 
balls, no zest in little intrigues and 
triumphs like Milly’s; no one strong 
interest like poor Jane’s; and when 
she took her place between two 
frightfully-old Bath young ladies 
upon a sofa, quite simply and se- 
riously believed herself to be intent 
on watching the arrival of Mrs. 
Strangways’ guests—not the door 
through which Paul Chichester’s 
face might possibly appear. 

Mrs. Strangways’ guests, what- 
ever they might think or speak 
about their hostess, at any other 
time, were very numerous this 
night; and Mrs. Strangways, dressed 
with all the exquisite art that to her 
was second nature, and with a 
slightly heightened shade of pink 
upon her cheeks, looked superbly 
handsome as she received them. 

Did she remember the slights, the 
coldness, the positive insults to 
which she had submitted at different 
times from nine-tenths of these 
smiling guests of hers? Did her 
smiling guests remember the con- 
demnation they had so often and .so 
loudly expressed of the woman who 
was entertaining them, as they now 
shook her by the hand ? 

Esther asked herself this while 
she watched repetition after repeti- 
tion of the same little comedy of 
bows and smiles and compliments, 
as group after group of white and 
pink and blue floated up to Mrs. 
Strangways and away again. But 

r Esther was, you know, quite 

barian in all her ideas of life and 
of right and wrong. Who thinks of 
what they have once said of a 
hostess, when they are just going to 
spend a pleasant evening at her ex- 
pense? Who remembers that the 
Dean of Sarum’s wife and daughters 
were once so bitter to one, when 
the Dean of Sarum’s wife and 
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daughters are just going to give 
tone and res bility to one’s 
whole party? Every one pronounced 
that Mrs. Strangways was looking 
charming, and that her rooms were 
lit and decorated with an effect that 
only her Parisian taste could pro- 
duce. Mr. and Mrs. Strangways 
(with Minnie in white muslin, as a 
sort of domestic angel by their side) 
smiled and talked to each other, and 
to their child, in the intervals of en- 
tertaining their visitors, with a har- 
mony and affection quite rare to see. 
And Esther—probably the only ho- 
nest person present—felt herself to 
be positively misanthropic and bad 
of heart, for wondering how much 
of genuine truth lay beneath all this 
outside show of excellent taste and 
kindly feeling. 

Just as the first dance had ended, 
she heard Mr. Chichester’s name 
announced. The crowd of people 
between herself and the doorway 
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prevented her from seeing him, even 
if a certain feeling of shyness had 
not hindered her from seeking to 
meet his eye; but the running com- 
mentaries of the two aérial virgins at 
her side soon put her in possession 
of what Paul was doing with himself. 

‘Look at him, Isabella, at that 
Jane Dashwood’s side already, al- 
though she has only eyes and ears 
for Mr. Peel, and giving her a bou- 
quet, too; what infatuation! No, he 
is only showing it to her; he is 
coming this way.’ Esther's pulse 
uickened a very little. ‘How 
Oolish it looks to see a man with a 
bouquet! Why, he’s coming over 
tous. Oh, Bella dearest, I do be- 
lieve he’s going to ask me to dance.’ 

But Mr. Chichester, as it turned 
out, had other intentions. He re- 
turned the expectant smiles of the 
two veteran nymphs with a low 
bow, and then passed quietly on to 
Esther's side. 





THE BAY-WINDOW OF OUR CLUB. 


‘te sane of places for a chat, 

A lounge, a smoke, a modest glass: 
The place where lords and wits have sat— 
And will sit, till the world shall pass: 

The ‘ cosy-rie’ as members dub 
This great bay-window of our club! 


A spot by all the fair sex loathed— 
Seductive as the Siren-shore— 
Hateful alike to the betrothed, 
Who does her absent love deplore, 
And to the wife, whose faithless ‘ hub’ 
Wooes the bay-window of our club. 


Full many kinds of men, I trow, 

Have watched the world through yonder pane: 
Familiar faces, missing now, 

Shall ne’er be seen thereat again ! 





For we must leave—‘ ay, there’s the rub’— 
E’en the bay-window of our club. 


Where’s Vane—the invariably well-drest ?— 
Great friends that gallant lad and I— 

The brave young soldier takes his rest 
Beneath the scorching Indian sky :— 

*Tis many a year since he, a sub, 

Left the bay-window of our club. 

Where’s Markham? He, so people say, 
Carries a cross before the Pope. 

Where’s Bruce? The ruined man one day 
Ended his troubles with a rope. 

Where’s Barrington? He keeps a‘ pub’— 


Shuns the bay-window of our club. 2P2 
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These are some changes I have seen— 
Some names struck out of friendship’s scroll : 
And ’tis almost enough, I ween, 
To make one play the cynic’s réle— 
A sour Diogenes, whose tub 
Is the bay-window of our club. 
7 7 * ~ 7 


Behind this barrier of glass 
A zoological display 
Our club presents, to all who pass, 
Of the strange creatures of the day :— 
Donkey, bore, lion, bear, and cub 
Deck the bay-window of our club. 


Here’s Gobemouche dropping in to learn 
‘ What is the latest news of who?’— 

Ah me! how distant ears must burn, 
While characters we piecemeal strew 

As bait for this voracious chub 

In the bay-window of our club. 


Here’s Parvenu, familiar snob, 
Who calls one by one’s Christian name, 
Who loves with lords to hob and nob, 
Who'd climb by noble skirts to fame,— 
One of those men ’tis vain to snub 
In the bay-window of our club. 
* * - * - 


Pshaw! what’s the use in being sour! 
There’s something noble still and true— 
Despite the follies of the hour— 
Tn man; and if this jaundiced view 
We sev from here; ’twere well to scrub 
This same bay-window of our club. 


The world is not so very bad, 

Though gold and dross together run ; 
There’s lots of pleasure to be had, 

And lots of labour to be done ;— 
Knights may find giants still to drub, 
Oh, old bay-window of our club! 


The seasons change for evermore, 

And evermore the world revolves ;— 
And still we mortals sink or soar. 

With stronger will or weak resolves 
One mounts—a fly, one crawls—a grub, 
In the bay-window of our club. 


Here as elsewhere—so Heaven decrees— 
For those who in their race believe, 
F’en with surroundings such as these, 
The man who labours may achieve ;— 
Why, laurels !—I have seen the shrub 
In the bay-window of our club. 


So let the world wag on, say I, 
As through these ancient panes I gaze. 
There’s but one end for low and high ;— 
The cypress sure if not the bays— 
Death comes recruiting, rub-a-dub, 
To the bay-window of our club. 
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SEARCHING FOR SUMMER QUARTERS. 


HE season languishes, the heat in- 
creases, the children grow pale, 
and Paterfamilias mentally groans 
as he recognises these signs of his 
approaching time of trial, his annual 
vexation of spirit, the trouble, dis- 
appointment, and bodily fatigue 
that seem the inevitable result of 
searching for summer quarters. 

Happy the man that has even a 
* farm of two acres’ to run down to. 
His fate is fixed. The how, when, 
and where shall he go disturbs 
not his tranquil mind. No wonder 
he grows fat, and looks pleasant, 
and shakes off the fatigue of London 
life in a few days, and is ready, per- 
chance, for another move in six 
weeks’ time again; he cannot rea- 
lize what many a Londoner has 
to go through in order to obtain 
a little fresh air: rich and poor are 
worried alike. Take the case of a 
rich man, perhaps, who has dined 
out a good deal in the season, and 
means to dine out a good deal more; 
but sending for his doctor after a 
few sleepless nights, &c., is by him 
peremptorily ordered out of town; 
for the doctor (being a disinterested 
M.D.) sees that it is the only chance 
of warding off illness—a case, in 
short, where prevention is better 
than cure. 

‘Out of town so soon! Where 
shall we go?’ cries Dives, in despair, 
after seeing twenty ‘delightful resi- 
dences,’ and finding nothing good 
enough, or large enongh, or near 
enough town, or cheerful enough, 
or quiet enough. ‘ Anywhere,’ an- 
swers Aisculapius; ‘anywhere, my 
dear sir, where you can’t dine out; 
but go, and go at once.’ And s0, 
perhaps, Brighton, that refuge for 
the destitute rich, is mentioned as 
a@ resource, and saves our patient 
from a lunatic asylum, or at the 
best an irritant fever. 

But worse is the case of the hap- 
less Belgravian, who, spurred on by 
those letters in the ‘ Times,’ married 
his Julia, not upon 3o00/., but soo/. 
a year. How many delightful plans 
this gentle couple annually form for 
a few weeks here, or a little trip 
there; and, indeed, how fearlessly 


they sped to Scarborough in the 
eas., or Tenby in the west, and 
were not ruined, in the early days 
of their wedded felicity. But, alas! 
a time has come to them when 
‘ multiplication is vexation ; the 
long journeys must be renounced, 
a limit set to their migratory move- 
ments, defined by the inexorable 
* Bradshaw.’ 

‘Oh, how can people be so 
wicked!’ exclaims poor Julia, as 
day after day her worn-out spouse 
returns from his daily hunt for 
summer quarters, having found the 
‘Spacious farmhouse apartments’ 
nutshells they could not turn in, 
or the ‘ Charming cottage, moderate 
in price,’ far beyond their maximum 
three guineas a week, or the four 
bedrooms resolved into two, with 
two cupboards. ‘How can people 
write and print such falsehoods !’ 

‘I will go no more, my dear,’ 
says poor Benedict, with a sigh, 
thinking of the days when he packed 
his portmanteau, and was off at six 
hours’ notice, fresh and full of plea- 
surable anticipation, for Scotland or 
the Rhine. He forgets, vexed man 
that he is, all the long, dull hours 
of the after winter in gloomy cham- 
bers, or unhome-like club. He for- 
gets the merry Christmas he has so 
lately passed through, brightened 
by the happy faces, cheered by the 
gay, glad voices, warmed by the 
loving hearts now around him; he 
forgets all this, and only remembers 
present worry, or dreads the re- 
moval and the luggage. And so he 
repeats, very decidedly— 

‘ It is throwing away one’s money 
uselessly ; so I shall not rush about 
any more as I have been doing all 
this week. We must make up our 
minds to stay in town.’ 

But a piteous ‘Oh, papa!’ from 
his little white-faced Fanny, and a 
good night’s rest, spur him up to 
another venture, and to ‘ Country 
apartments in a delightful farm- 
house, three miles from a station,’ 
he starts off on one of the hottest 
of days in the hottest of Junes. 
He reaches the designated station, 
and inquires his way. Three miles 
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there and three miles back is six; 
but he can rest after seeing the 
rooms, so he will be economical and 
walk. He is cautious; he continues 
to inquire his way; he is on the 
right road, but he completes one 
mile, two miles, three miles, and yet 
no sign of his farm-house. He 
enters the first house he sees, and 
asks for information, and learns that 
he is three miles still from this pos- 
sible summer residence. It is true 
that by the fields it is little more 
than three miles; but that is a road 
no stranger could find, being through 
woods and over commons, and by 
the high road it is six or more, 

‘ And a nasty, onconvenient place 
when you get there,’ continues his 
informant. ‘The baker don’t call 
more nor twice a week, or the 
butcher nor once; and everything 
else you must send for fra’ Brom- 


ley. 

This dreadful prospect decides 
our hero; tired, hot,and hungry, he 
retraces his steps. We will not 
attempt to describe his feelings: 
those who have suffered likewise 
can realize them. But one more 
incident, and his cup was full. 

As he approached the station his 
eyes fell upon a most attractive- 
looking abode, of modest propor- 
tions, it is true, but shaded by trees 
and buried in flowers, conveying at 
once the impression of coolness, 
airiness, and cheerfulness with re- 
tirement. His heart beat high as 
he noticed the ticket announcing 
Se aye to let,’ and rang the 
bell in consequence, ‘ The very 
place!’ thought he, as he entered 
the pretty garden. ‘ How came I 
to miss it on my way to that infer- 
nal farm ?’ 

A gentleman came out as he went 
in. The interior justified his expec- 
tations: it was fresh, clean, prettily 
furnished—exactly what he wanted. 
The owners had but recently come, 
they were anxious to let, so the 
terms they asked were moderate— 
but there was a bedroom short. By 
no contrivance in the world could 
two nurses and three children be 
got into the one small room pro- 
posed for them. 

‘Are you sure you have nothing 
else? Can’t you spare a room your- 
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selves?’ he inquired, seeing the 


woman of the house look vexed, 
and as unwilling to give up the 
negotiation as he himself was. 


‘What have you here? he ex- 
claimed, opening a door near him, 
and discovering a spacious bedroom 
bo nd ok otek belles. * Why can- 
not I have this?” 

‘Oh! I’m 80 sorry; but we have 
just let that; the gentleman went 
out as you came in.’ 

* But can’t you get off? Won't 
he give it up?’ 

‘No! Iam sure he won’t, for he 
is an artist come to paint the neigh- 
bourhood, and he has taken it for 
six months, and is to board with us. 
We didn’t wish to let the room to 
him, continued the woman, hur- 
riedly, seeing her auditor’s dreadful 
looks of despair, ‘but he gave us 
an hour to think about it, that there 
might be no going back, he said. 
He came down by the same train 
you did, sir. Oh! if you had only 
come here first you should have had 
all the house!’ 

This announcement that he had 
lost this desirable place by his own 
blind hurry was too much for our 
friend; he seized his hat, rushed 
out of the house, just caught the 
train to London Bridge, rushed 
frantically down the steps, and just 
caught the boat ere it pushed off. 

The heat and fatigue he had 
undergone produced exhaustion, the 
worry and disappointment fevered 
his blood, the foul smell of the 
water finished the business by caus- 
ing excessive nausea; so on reach- 
ing home he had only strength to 
stagger up to his bed-room and 
stretch himself upon his bed in a 
sort of faint, to the excessive alarm 
of his. Julia, who administered 
brandy, and then sent for the doctor, 
who, after three days of attendance, 
declared he had warded off an at- 
tack of low fever, and now the 
sooner ‘his patient left town the 
better. These words fell like a 
heavy weight on the poor man’s 
heart, but his courageous wife (had 
she not married on so0o/. a year?) 
replied, ‘ Certainly; we will to- 
morrow.’ And forthwith, after a 

rofound study of the map of 
England, she discovered, within 
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thirty miles of London, three country 


happened to be Sevenoaks. 
ing that there must be either lodg- 
mar oF or .— or inns for forlorn 
y= grims, probably less in 
oe or there being no rail- 
road, than elsewhere, she packed u 
only what, ae she told her husband, 
was strictly necessary, and was 
therefore contained in seven large 
trunks of modern dimensions. She 
announced her intention of proceed- 
ing thither the next day with him, 
leaving children and servants to 
follow after, fully determined to be 
provided with accommodation for 
their reception by the time they 
should arrive. 

This bold course of conduct met 
with the reward it deserved. They 
found their summer quarters there; 
and in the delicious shades of Knoll, 
Benedict forgot all, even the lug- 
gage—all but the _ happiness of 
wandering through the woods and 
glades of that delightful country 
with one he loved, and seeing the 
rosy hues of health revisit the pale 
cheeks of his little children. 

‘ All’s well that ends well.’ And 
following Julia’s example, there is 
no better plan than for those in 
search of country or seaside quar- 
ters to go down to the place itself 
at once, and secure the best thing 
vacant; if inconvenient, or too ex- 
pensive, it may be endured for a 
week, and during that time some- 
thing more suitable may be found; 
for, unless previously acquainted 
with a locality, writing is of little 
service. 

One reason for the steady popu- 
larity of Brighton is, that the great 
demand for accommodation having 
been met by increasing building, 
those who are disappointed of quar- 
ters elsewhere, or those obliged to 
make a move suddenly, have a cer- 
tainty of finding at all times and all 
seasons something to suit their re- 
quirements there—small rooms and 
moderate, large rooms and dear, 
whole houses or half, near the sea or 
far away. In winter its keen air is 
tempered by its brilliant sun, in 
summer its heat and glare modified 


by its fresh breezes, and the light- 


ness of the atmosphere is peculiarly 
reviving after the heavy warmth of 
London in July and August; and 
thus, despite its expense, Brighton 
retains its prominent position 
amongst the watering-places fre- 
quented by London society. Un- 
furnished houses are, perhaps, on 
the whole, not more expensive than 
at many other places, and every 
gradation of size and rent may be 
found there; neither are furnished 
houses or apartments in the winter 
season much, if anything, above the 
same kind of accommodation at St. 
Leonard’s, Scarborough, and Dover 
during their best seasons. These 
are the conveniences of Brighton, 
and few other watering-places can 
offer them. Let us take a hasty 
glance of those nearest the metro- 
polis, and see what they do towards 
accommodating the population 
ejected by London in August and 
September, and which endeavours, 
if possible, to refresh itself within 
two or three hours’ reach of the 
great Babylon. 

We do not so much allude to the 
very wealthy or to those who, taking 
their establishments with them, 
live much the same life in a house 
in the country or by the sea, as in 
town. They have perhaps less dif- 
ficulty in procuring summer quar- 
ters than would be supposed. With 
them it is a question of price only ; 
the demand for detached country- 
houses with grounds, &c., being no- 
thing compared to the demand for a 
few weeks’ lodging in a pure air by 
those who intend to leave their 
household comforts or cares, which- 
ever they may be, behind them. 

It has been remarked that ifall the 
landed gentry owning residences in 
London, and all the people deriving 
incomes from hereditary property, 
stood closely packed together, they 
would not do much more than fill two 
or three of the new squares occupied 
by people who derive their incomes 
from trade or business. The laby- 
rinths of streets and terraces that 

erplex the old Londoner about 

yburnia, Belgravia, Kensington, 
and Kilburn, are peopled by those 
who have been the architects of 
their own fortunes, or, at most, in- 
herited a business from their fathers, 
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Every se of luxury and com- 
fort is theirs. The only thing they 
cannot afford is to be long absent, or 
very far away from the mine out of 
which they dig their wealth. But 
the holiday, short as it is, must be 
had at any price; and as every one 
takes it about the same time, it fol- 
lows that much inconvenient crowd- 
ing, and much increase in prices in 
places near London, is the result; 
and the more circumscribed profes- 
sional man, or the younger son, 
finds it difficult to give his young 
family a change when a long expen- 
sive journey is out of the question. 
Let us consider his case. Where 
shall he go? The river is conve- 
nient, and time in the transit is of 
no importance to him. Southend, 
Gravesend, and Margate he con- 
siders as resigned to the London 
tradesman. Kamsgate? Could he 
be there in June he might enjoy 
the fine clear air, the delightful sea 
view, and the good bathing, from 
rooms facing the sea, at three gui- 
neas a week (nay, sometimes lower) 
and upwards. But it is late in July, 
and everything desirable is taken; 
far from the sea a few expensive 
lodgings may, perhaps, be had, but 
there is nothing in Ramsgate to com- 
pensate for the loss of the sea view. 
An ugly country, hot, bare, dusty, 
dangerous cliffs for children, crowded 
streets, still more crowded sands. 
Broadstairs? A quiet place, with 
little external pretension; but the 
houses are so small that if his family 
is numerous he is driven to take an 
entire one, which involves, of course, 
servants and trouble. If not blessed 
with olive branches, he may be ac- 
commodated with nice pleasant 
rooms at a guinea or two less per 
week than in a larger place. But 
Broadstairs, it must be confessed, is 
not an interesting place; inland the 
country does not attract; there is 
Ramsgate and Margate on either 
side, but the walks along the cliffs, 
pleasant in the evening, are hot and 
glaring by day. The bathing is in- 
different: at high tide the water is 
apt to be muddy, and the sands, al- 
ways circumscribed, are then so 
much contracted that for those who 
have no children of their own for 
whose especial enjoyment they can 
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consent to any annoyance, they be- 
come disagreeably crowded and 
noisy. The class of people who fre- 
uent Broadstairs, however, are 
to use a vulgar expression) ‘ emi- 
nently genteel ;’ and the conscious- 
ness of being select is a great comfort 
to an Englishman, even when such 
trifling incidents occur as no fresh 
butter, or some other needful pro- 
vision, being forthcoming for his 
late dinner or early supper, and he 
is quietly told there is none to be 
had in the town. The fact is, that 
poor little Broadstairs comes badly 
off between these two monster con- 
sumers, Margate and Ramsgate. 
Living is consequently dear, without 
being especially good; and many a 
family has found it cheaper to pay 
six guineas a ‘week for a lodging at 
Dover than four at Broadstairs. 

Not so at another equally quiet, 
but far more attractive place to those 
who like a little rural scenery, 
namely, Walmer. Its proximity 
to Deal, of which, indeed, it may be 
said to form a part, gives it the ad- 
vantage of a town whilst enjoying 
the retirement of the country. 

The village of Upper Walmer, 
about a mile from the sea, is well 
wooded, stands high, and contains 
many charming villas, private resi- 
dences, and a few good lodgings, 
delightful quarters for those who 
have a carriage; for those who have 
not, the beach, with its row of pretty 
villas in gardens, is more attractive. 
The long flat extent of shingle has, 
it is true, no beauty in itself, but the 
sea at full tide is clear and deep. 
One can sit close to it, and children 
find almost as much amusement in 
playing with the many-coloured 
stones asin digging in the sands. 
Between the round tower of Walmer 
Castle, where the Duke breathed his 
last, on the right hand, and Deal’s 
sister building on the left, the eye 
may range and count hundreds of 
vessels of different sizes, from the 
tiny pleasure-boat to the eighty-gun 
frigate, anchored in the Downs. 

If the visitor is disappointed of 
accommodation here, he can drive 
back to the other side of Deal, and 
perhaps find it in the new terrace 
called Sandown, not far from the 
castle of that name, familiar to those 
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who have read Mrs. Hutchinson’s Me- 
moirs, as having been many months 
her husband’s prison. The sea is 
fast wearing away the outer walls of 
this once strong fortress, and at low 
water the large fallen masses of stone 
can be seen bedded in the sand, 
which we meet with again here. A 
high belt of shingle separates it 
and the sea from a sort of common 
formed by sand-hills, covered with 
herbaceous plants, grass, and wild 
flowers, the delight of the children 
of Deal. They come here and dig 
in sand-pits whilst their parents or 
nurses sit on the shingle at high 
tide, at the very edge of the sea, as 
it were—getting thus nearer to 
water than it seems possible to do 
at any other place, even at Walmer, 
without wet feet. If Deal itself had 
only better accommodation it would 
be a popular place, more so than 
Walmer; for the barracks and sol- 
diers there are a far greater objec- 
tion than the brave honest boatmen 
and fishermen of Deal. Upper Deal, 
with the ish church, is, like 
Upper Walmer, a mile and a half 
away from the sea. Lower Deal 
consists of two long streets, running 

lel to each other, connected 

y smaller ones at right angles. 

The Esplanade, a small part of 
Beach Street, is occupied by shops, 
above which are furnished apart- 
ments. They are small and not 
over good, but to be opposite the 
sea is a necessity at Deal, to watch 
the busy life and movement on the 
water in wet weather or fine, the 
vessels arriving or departing from 
the Downs, the steamers that pass, 
the busy little tugs that come and 
go, the boats plying to and from the 
ships; otherwise at the back of the 
town somewhat better accommoda- 
tion is to be had at prices from two to 
five guineas a week, seldom more. 

Deal is a homely, not a vulgar 

lace. The magnificent toilets of 

gate are not seen here; her /ia- 
bitues are of the dowdy school de- 
cidedly, preferring the substantial 
comforts they meet with to outside 
show, and enjoying, with an appetite 
given by the bracing air, the good 
things with which no watering-place 
is better supplied. A market is 
created by the demand from the 


ships touching here, quite indepen- 
dent of summer visitors ; there is no 
failure, consequently, in the sup- 
lies, and the long, quaint, old- 
hioned street has, despite the 
humble exterior of many of its 
shops, a lively, thriving air. The 
inhabitants seem too busy to think 
of modernizing their dwellings, and 
find the more solid advantages they 
can offer appreciated by the old- 
fashioned quiet tradespeople, who 
chiefly make it their summer quar- 
ters. 

It has, like Walmer, its objects of 
interest for drives and excursions. 
The railway takes those who have 
an antiquarian taste to Sandwich, 
that dull but little altered and an- 
cient town, still surrounded by its 
moat, now turfed over and planted, 
with its town gates and old houses, in 
one of which Queen Elizabeth was 
lodged; its custom-house when a 
»ort; its leper-house; and last, not 
east, within a pleasant walk, the re- 
mains of the old Roman station of 
Richborough. Then the drive to 
Dover is delightful. Dover, one of 
the most interesting of our near sea- 
side resorts, with its recollections of 
the past, its evidences of present ad- 
vancement, in its wondrous harbour 
and pier now constructing—a Cy- 
clopean labour, costing a Cyclopean 
orice—its fortifications, its railroads, 
its busy life, and natural beauties. 

There is perhaps no place where 
in the winter one may be more mo- 
derately or comfortably lodged, no 
place where in the summer, or ra- 
ther autumn season one may pay so 
dear, or be more uncomfortable. 

The accommodation, owing to its 
position between two hills, and the 
military works occupying all avail- 
able building space, is limited; the 
present hotels can do little more 
than lodge the travellers to and 
from the Continent, so that every 
house is arranged to hold two and 
even three families. The proprietors 
find short lets under this system 
answer better than letting the whole 
house ; and as visitors in the summer 
do not seem to remain much beyond 
a month or six weeks at a time, 
small houses might not answer even 
if there were many to be met with. 
The houses are good, well furnished, 
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and the attendance wonderful, when 
one reflects that two maidservants 
often perform their multifarious 
duties for three families at once,—a 
party in the dining-room paying 

ur guineas a week; a party in the 
drawing-room giving eight; and a 
truly unfortunate family up stairs 
paying two or three guineas a week 
—unfortunate, because their wants 
and necessities come nowhere in the 
domestic arrangements. They must 
make their dinner hours suit the 
views of the drawing and — 
room floor, and accept the 
rooms rejected by them. 

The principle, however, upon 
which the Dover landlords proceed, 
when apportioning their sleeping 
apartments, is that of mixing up 
their various inmates together as 
much as possible, so that it is im- 
possible for the most retiring and 
reserved of his or her sex to avoid 
constant rencontres with their fel- 
low-lodgers. To the family in the 
dining-room is given a bedroom ad- 
joining; sometimes one on the 
drawing-room floor, a third above, 
whilst the maid or man is stowed 
away in an attic. The party in the 
drawing-room are disposed of in 
the same divided fashion, and the 
occupants of the sitting-room up- 
stairs may, if very fortunate, as in 
some of the larger houses in Water- 
loo Crescent, get a slip of a room 
adjoining, curtailed from their sit- 
ting-room, the rest of the bedrooms 
being in the attics. It does not 
seem to occur to the owners, that 
many a person would pay as good 
a price almost for his sitting-room 
upstairs, as for one below, if all the 
bedrooms on the same floor were 
given up to him with it; whilst the 
family in the drawing-room, if ac- 
commodated with the whole of the 
extra floor, would be so placed to- 
gether, that they would gladly re- 
sign the larger rooms below. No! 
to make their lodgers as much ac- 
quainted with each other’s habits, 
tempers, hours, &c., seems to be, in 
the summer, their aim ; in the winter 
they are more reasonable. Fancy the 
feelings of the amiable and modest 
Miss Singles, sisters of a certain age 
who last year with their maid occu- 
pied two or three rooms in a spa- 


cious house in-——. A family 
were in possession of the drawing- 
rooms, under the charge of a mother, 
governess, and two nurses. ‘ Where 
they all sleep,’ observed Miss Amelia 
Jane, ‘I dare not inquire! it is 
wonderful they like such crowding, 
as Susan tells me they have a fine 
place of their own in Sussex, and, 
what is more extraordinary, the _ 
tleman who is engaged to the eldest 
daughter is coming to-day.’ 

* Well, my dear,’ replied her sis- 
ter, ‘ that is their business, not ours; 
it cannot affect us who they have, or 
have not, to visit them.’ 

But Miss Single soon found that 
it did affect her in some degree. 
The young gentleman and lady in 
question, desirous, perhaps, of a 
little private Conversation away 
from papa and mamma, governess 
and sisters, resorted to the landing 
outside the drawing-room as the 
most convenient place for the same. 
More than once it occurred to the 
Miss Singles to interrupt this in- 
teresting ééte-a-téte on their return 
home from their evening walk. At 
first the sisters felt for the young 

ple whom they thus unavoidably 
isturbed ; at last they felt for them- 
selves, when they saw that these 
promessi sposi were as unabashed by 
their momentary presence, as if 
they had been blind and deaf; and 
when they transferred their meeting- 
place to the landing outside Miss 
Single’s sitting-room, and kept Miss 
Amelia Jane quite a prisoner one 
evening, she not knowing what she 
might witness if she ventured out, 
Miss Single was forced to allow that 
it did signify something, whether 
the inmates of the house were peo- 
ple of gentlemanlike feeling or not; 
and that it made all the difference 
in the world in these warren-like 
habitations whether they showed 
due respect to the feelings of others, 
or were utterly careless about being 
observed or observing! 

Again, Mrs. Plantagenet Price, do 
what she would, could not prevent 
her son and heir from making ac- 
quaintance with those good-natured 
but vulgar Browns in dining-rooms. 
They met on the stairs, and this 
sensible child, aged three, finding 
the mount up fatiguing, invariably 
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Miss Brown to carry him 

up, which she invariably did—no 

exertion in hot weather, and 

for which Mrs. Plantagenet P. 

could not avoid thanking her. This 

led to bowing when they met ; ‘ And 

what would have followed had I not 

been ordered to Homburg for my 

health, I cannot say,’ observed Mrs. 
Price to a friend. 

But nonsense apart, the objections 
that apply to two or more families 
in a house at any place, seem aggra- 
vated at Dover; for, restricted in 
its walks, people are perpetually 
meeting each other, and constitute 
a considerable drawback to this 
pleasant place, where something is 
always going on to amuse and 
interest the visitor. Folkestone, 
within half an hour by rail, has 
nothing but its more bracing air to 
recommend it above Dover. Sand- 
gate, adjoining it, is a ey quiet 
little place, which after having been 
at the height of favour at one time, 
like Eastbourne, suddenly lost its 

pularity, owing to a visitation by 
ever, and has never quite regained 
the same position, although the 
cause has long since been removed. 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s have 
been too fully described in this ma- 
gazine to make it necessary for us 
to do more than mention them now; 
but with all these—with Bognor, 
quiet, healthy, cheap, and dull; and 

orthing, a nice place now it has 
been well drained, for those who 
like a mild air, with fine sands, a 
pretty country, charming drives, and 
a house or lodgings moderate and 
good — with all these, one would 
think there was choice enough for 
the Londoner near home. Yet 
everyone of these piaces is full to 
overflowing. Even Harwich and 
the still unfinished Dovercourt; 
quiet little Walton-on-the-Naze, with 
its golden-coloured sands; ugly, 
bracing Aldborough, enjoying the 
roll and swell of the German Ocean ; 
even the more distant Lowestoft 
may be considered as near enough 
for the Londoner’s summer quarters, 
and are literally taken possession of 
by him at certain seasons. 

Those, however, who can go to a 
distance, and who wish to avoid the 


high prices,and close packing of 
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watering ae near London, may, 
in these days of railroads, be trans- 
ported to many a pleasant spot east, 
south, or west. Such places as Scar- 
borough or Blackpool are, of course, 
as dear and as frequented as Brigh- 
ton; the large northern towns send 
forth their hundreds and thousands 
to them; but they do not so entirely 
fill up the smaller places as the 
pulation of the metropolis does 
in Kent and Sussex. The races, 
regattas, and such watering-place 
amusements have so much attrac- 
tion for them, that they care less 
for the quieter Gilsland, Filey, or 
Cromer, and thus leave some room 
for the tired-out Londoner who wants 
little more than rest and fresh air. 
What charming summer quarters, 
too, on the north coast of Devon, or 
in Wales—preserved by their he | 
remoteness from being vulgarized, 
over built, or over frequented! Cer- 
tainly 285 miles is a long distance 
to go for a few weeks, and 2/. 9s. 6d. 
a long fare to pay for more than two 
people; but if these two consider- 
ations can be made light of, then, 
dear reader, go to Tenby—not, of 
course, if you want German bands, 
and promenades, or to read the ‘last 
new novel in your last new costume, 
but if you love nature, and simple, 
kindly people, a delicious air and 
climate at once mild and bracing, a 
bright-looking little place, clean, in- 
viting, and, with all, moderate as 
yet in expense, with a fine expanse 
of sand, and yet a bold rugged out- 
line of rocky cliffs rich in the love- 
liest colouring that Nature can paint 
her rocks in, and rich, too, in those 
wondrous agen that delight 
the naturalists and excite the in- 
terest of the most ordinary observer 
— if you want all this, we repeat, go 
to Tenby. The length of the jour- 
ney from London is a drawback, we 
must allow; but the latter part of 
it is full of interest or beauty from 
the moment you leave grim old 
Chepstow to the moment the broad 
waters of Milford Haven are reached. 
Old castles, ruins, mountains, towns 
are passed, and more than once 
glimpses of the ocean itself vary the 
scene, till you are cheated into for- 
getting the hours as they come and 
go, and make up your mind not 
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to shorten the railroad journey by 
stopping at Narberth Road Station, 
and thence to Tenby; but to pro- 
ceed to Milford—the better plan—as 
the drive is shorter, over a good 
road and more interesting country. 
This may involve sleeping at Mil- 
ford; but then if time allows next 
day, the Pembroke Docks can be 
visited ; if not, a tiny steamer ferries 
you across the haven to Pater, rather 
a miserable-looking place, where the 
landlord of the good hotel at Mil- 
ford has ordered you a carriage for 
Tenby. In a very short time after 
your arrival there, you may have 
walked all over the town, decided 
which situation you prefer, even 
seen and taken your rooms; or ar- 
ranged to remain at one of the good 
hotels, which you can do without 
being ruined. 

Tenby has no architectural beauty 
to boast of; but several good houses 
have been built within the last few 
years, and many comfortable lodgings 
are to be had, according to the ac- 
commodation required, at prices 
ranging from thirty shillings a week 
to three and four guineas. Pro- 
visions are good and moderate, fish 
abundant, the bathing good. One 
can have a sheltered walk on the 
north sands when a south-west gale 
prevails, or & pleasant, sunny stroll 
on the south sands in those early 
months when the sun has hardly 
warmed the sea breezes to their 
summer heat. Charming, too, are 
the views from one’s window of the 
sunny bay, the ruined castle on the 
height, the rocky isle beyond; and 
charming, too, the walks inland, over 
heathery and moss-grown moors to 
an old Norman castle, or ancient 
church, or rude cross, or still ruder 
habitation of some ancient Briton, 
which the uninitiated mistake for a 
heap of stones. 

Those who love such expeditions, 
such objects for a long walk, may 
add that pleasure to the other charms 
of seaside life at Tenby, and will find 
their paths, too, strewn with flowers : 
for wild roses in some places carpet 
the ground, and masses of bright 
colour seen on some distant cliff will 
be found, on _ to be only 
another of Flora’s gay mantles 
spread out to delight one. 


‘But oh! the long, expensive 
journey!’ sighed Julia to Benedict. 
‘We shall never be able to go to 
Tenby now, for, with the nurses, we 
are seven——’ 

‘Never mind, my love,’ responds 
Benedict, bravely (before his hunt- 
ing-season begins); ‘think of all 
the places near London, to which 

ou have never been! There is 
ichmond, Barnes, or Putney.’ 

‘ Suburban,’ retorts Julia. 

‘ But pretty.’ 

* And dear.’ 

‘ Surbiton ?” 

‘A town.’ 

* Well, Esher?’ 

‘ Delicious! but nothing to be had 
there, or at Hampton Court, beyond 
a house or two; and the hotels, as 
you know——’ 

‘Then take another line. Brom- 
ley,—Blackheath ?” 

‘Too near London.’ 

* Reigate ?’ 

Julia paused. She once spent 
some pleasant days at the capital 
inn, the ‘White Hart,’ at Reigate. 
Villas and houses of every kind have 
since sprung up there, with mar- 
vellous rapidity, but increase of 
building has brought increased 
prices. Reigate is a dear place, both 
in living and rent: it is becoming 
the permanent residence of many 
City men; and thus the lovely 
country, and healthful air of the 
hills and commons around, are diffi- 
cult now to be had for such as 
would enjoy them in the summer 
months only. 

Farther on there is Betchworth, 
half-way to Dorking, and pretty 
little Brockham Green, where two 
or three small houses are sometimes 
to be met with; and then Betch- 
worth Park, with its magnificent 
beeches—studies for artists; and 
here, in the very park itself, are 
two houses, not far from the ruins 
of the old mansion, that can offer 
very fair quarters, for those who 
want a shady, cool retreat in July or 
August. As we go on to Dorking, 
both in and all round the town one 
can discover apartments to let— 
none of them remarkably good, and 
dear at two guineas a week: three, 
and four, and five being the price 
often in summer; but gladly occu- 
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pied by those who in fine weather 
do little more than sleep in them. 
So varied are Nature’s charms here, 
that visitors spend their lives in the 
open air. If lodged in, or very.near 
Dorking, there are walks and drives 
in every direction. You can mount 
the steep hill to Denbies, past the 
princely mansion built by Mr. 
Cubitt, and emerge on the wild and 
picturesque common of Ranmore. 
A walk over this heath, through a 
wood, past Sir Walter Farquhar’s 
charming place, brings you to Great 
Bookham —high ground, from which 
fine views over Surrey may be had. 
From Bookham it is not far to one of 
the most beautiful spots in England 
—Norbury Park. Here the eye, en- 
chanted with the woodland scenery, 
the variety of foliage around, wan- 
ders, delighted, to the happy-look- 
ing village of Mickleham, below; 
but the stranger need not linger 
there, for, unless at the nice clean 
little inn, or in some private house 
that may chance to be to let, he will 
find no quarters; but as he takes the 
high road again to Dorking, he can 
explore Westhumble on his right, 
not far from Camilla Cottage, Ma- 
dame D’Arblay’s loved retreat; or 
inquire at the pretty little inn, at 
the foot of Box Hill, just where the 
bridge crosses that odd little river 
the Mole. 

On the Holmwood Common, a 
mile or two on the other side of 
Dorking, on the Horsham road, he 
can have a greater choice. There 
are a few good houses, several small 
ones, scattered over the common, 
and plenty of indifferent apartments 
around it. The country is less at- 
tractive, but being more open is, 
perhaps, healthier; and to compen- 
sate for the woods of Norbury, the 
beeches of Betchworth, or green 
slopes of Box Hill, you have charm- 
ing bits of broken ground, distant 
views of Leith Hill, as a feature in 
your landscape. In fine weather the 
air on the common is delicious, It 
is a safe and happy playground for 
children ; but for those who have no 
carriage of their own with them, it 
has inconveniences in being so far 
from the town. Youare then a 
dent on the tradespeople of Dorking 
for your supplies, your newspaper, 
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your letters. If they fail you, there 
is little or no resource in the neigh- 
bourhood: the farms around may 
supply butter, milk, eggs, but the 
bread and meat must come from the 
town. Nevertheless, in spite of 
drawbacks, these little abodes are 
generally well filled. 

Tired of seaside lodgings, small 
country-houses, or expensive hotels, 
hundreds of people goabroad. In the 
character of travellers, we have no- 
thing to do with them. But, as brief 
sojourners in summer quarters, we 
may glance slightly at the difficulties 
they have toencounter. The larger 
towns in Brittany and Normandy, as 
well as those on the coast of France, 
are so much frequented by the Eng- 
lish, that English prices as well as 
English habits have crept in; and 
although the old difficulties about 
accommodation may no longer exist, 
the newer one as to expense does. 
Boulogne, Dieppe, or Havre, are as 
dear and crowded as our own coast 
towns; but let those who hope by 
going to an unfrequented place to 
escape these objections, understand 
what they undertake when they start 
with a family on such an expedition. 

In the first place, itis rare, except 
in Anglicised towns, to find any 
apartment let by the week,—by the 
month, perhaps ; but more generally 
a sum is asked for the season: ‘ La 
belle saison,’ as the French term that 
undefined period, which may mean 
six weeks or six months. 

In some of the pretty regions 
round Paris, Meudon, Enghien, 
Montmorenci, Andilly, a villa could 
be had, a few years ago, for a thou- 
sand francs (40/.), or fifteen hundred 
francs (60/.) for the summer, or the 
year. These prices, cheap enough 
for the year, or six months, are dear 
if the house is only required for 
a few weeks; and few people like 
to bind themselves, nor would it be 
prudent to do so, for longer, in a 
strange place. At Versailles, and 
St. Germains, and places of that 
kind, apartments by the month are 
to be had; but even here, linen, 
plate, knives, and brushes must be 
found by the lodger, who, not having 
encumbered himself, perhaps, with 
all these extras, must hire them, at 
much expense. 
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These are the difficulties at places 
where plenty of accommodation is 
to be found. They are, of course, 
not insurmountable; but in going 
to an unfrequented place, you may 
find yourself compelled to choose 
between remaining at an hotel, leav- 
ing the place again, or at best taking 
an unfurnished house, and hiring 
furniture for a few months,—a plan 
more often adopted and more easily 
managed abroad than at home. 

‘Let us go to a French watering- 
place!’ said a rash family, one day. 

‘Well, then, where shall it be? 
Dieppe is dear ; Boulogne, dangerous 
from scarlet-fever, and Calais is 
dirty. Try Dunkirk.’ 

‘ Dunkirk une trés belleville,’ said 
M. le Maistre, their French master, 
encouragingly ; ‘ but more Flemish 
than French.’ 

To Dunkirk they went, vi@ Mous- 
cron, passing the (according to 
French authorities) magnificent 
mountain of Cassel, and seeming to 
be in a land of endless canals and 
poplar-trees. 

They alighted at the excellent 
* Hotel de Flandres,’ now no longer 
existing, and their party of twelve, 
including servants, were to be 
lodged, fed, and lighted for five 
francs a-head. 

The first glance at this clean, 
well-built town, with its large 
houses, and lively streets busy with 
the life of a commercial town, not a 
watering-place, was reassuring ; but 
its distance from the sea was dispirit- 
ing. Here and there ‘ Appartements 
garnis & louer’ met their eyes; but 
persuaded of the existence of a ter- 
race, English fashion, near the sea, 
they wended their way thither. Like 
the proud young porter, in the bal- 
lad of ‘ Lord Bateman ’— 


* Away and away went those ladies, 
Away and away went they,’ 


down to the quay, over the most’ago- 
nizing stones, under one archway, 
over one drawbridge, then another 
archway, then another bridge—for 
Dunkirk is a fortified town—and 
miles on, it seemed to them, by the 
long sea canal, to find themselves, 
at last, arrived at a lighthouse, a 
small restauration for eating oysters, 
and a solitary house, which proved 
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to be the ‘ Etablissement des Bains.’ 
It contained an elegant reading-room, 
it is crue, and there were plenty of 
bathing-machines on the splendid 
sands, over which blows the finest 
air in the world; but asa party of 
twelve could not live in a reading- 
room, they retraced their steps, and 
sought out the houses they had seen 
ticketed; but, alas! these tickets 
were perennial announcements, as 
far as present time was concerned, 
alie. Nothing to be let, for months 
to come. In vain they walked round 
the handsome market-place, and 
surveyed Jean Bart’s statue; in vain 
they ordered a carriage, and, to the 
surprise of the inhabitants, drove 
about, in a machine of the age of 
Queen Anne, with a pair of Flemish 
cart horses, as steeds; in vain they 
strove to resign themselves to the 
bustle and noise of the hotel: to 
take an unfurnished house for three 
months, and allow the enterprising 
upholsterer M. Boutel to furnish it, 
or to leave, were their alternatives. 
They chose the former. Boutel was 
summoned to a consultation,—re- 
quested to give a list; but over- 
whelmed at the requirements of this 
‘nombreuse famille,” he could never 
get beyond the chimney ornaments: 
‘une pendule, deux flambeaux, deux’ 
—something else; but whilst thus 
engaged with some members of the 
family, another rushed in, exclaim- 
ing, ‘We've found a house, and 
taken it—so good bye, M. Boutel !’ 

‘ Well, let us be thankful!’ replied 
the rest, as they hurried to = 
session of their cool, airy abode— 
literally the only vacant one in the 
town, and make acquaintance with 
the lively Flemish cook, whose hus- 
band was gone to the cod-fishery off 
Iceland, and who soon won their good 
opinion by her excellent cooking of 
the vegetables, especially potatoes, 
for which Dunkirk is famous. Cer- 
tainly, its vegetables and 
compensate for much. ‘ Nest ce 
pas? as the Dunkerquoise invariably 
asks. 

This is a specimen of the risks 
that large families would be wise 
nottoincur. Amongst French towns, 
we may mention Avranches, in Nor- 
mandy, and Dinan, in Brittany, as 
pleasant summer quarters for those 
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who like to combine the advantages 
of education with change of scene. 
Masters, at both places, are good, as 
well as moderate ; the country about 
both, very pretty— —for France, re- 
markably so; and the cost of living, 
and house rent, is moders.2 enough 
to compensate for the length of the 
journey. Amongst smaller French 
watering-places, Tréport is one of 
the nicest. The row of pretty-look- 
ing houses, with their gay veran- 
dahs, opposite the sea, remind one 
of an English town. The line of 
coast is bold and picturesque; there 
are fair sands, charming country 
walks and drives to the town, and 
ChAteau d’Eu, in its immediate vici- 
nity, and more distant excursions, 
as to St. Valéry-sur-Somme, Dieppe, 
&c. Last, but not least, although 
lively as a French town must ever 
be | the season, it is always 
respectable, and the French families 
who frequent it are inclined to be 
sociable: the English, at present, 
have not overrun the place, to 
their exclusion, as at Boulogne. 
House rent is, however, dear at Tré- 
and the French engage the 
soe. months before the 

m begins. 

et the custom we have alluded to 
in France of having a ticket always 
displayed on a furnished house, 
whether vacant or not, be incon- 
venient, the German plan of having 
none, or some ill-written hierogly- 
phic at the corner of a street, where 
one would never dream of looking 
for it, is worse. The only way to 
proceed, therefore, in the Vaterland, 
is to knock boldly at the door of any 
house you fancy, and inquire for 
quarters. Little as the Englishman 
may like such a proceeding, he need 
not be afraid of offending, by so 
doing, in any recognized place of 
resort. Having learnt this lesson, 
his next experience will be that a 
German requires time to negotiate. 
First, he must have till Ueber- 
morgen (the day after to-morrow) 
to make up his mind; then Ueber- 
moryen to consult his wife; then till 
Uebermorgen to settle terms, and so 
on, till sometimes days, weeks, 
nay even months elapse, and the 
yotent Englishman is fairly beat. 

Sieving mastered this fact, he is no 


best 
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longer surprised at the Germans 
engaging their summer quarters a 
year beforehand. This is possible 
in Germany ; one lives so slow there, 
events don’t seem to come tumbling 
in, in the harassing, upsetting way 
they do in dear old England. 

Of course, rather more caution is 
requisite in unfrequented places, 
and a little local information is 
easily obtained, and then such mis- 
takes as the following need not 
occur :—An English family, pleased 
with the scenery around a certain 
bright-looking little Austrian town, 
conceived the idea of spending 
part of the summer there, and as 
the first step towards accomplishing 
their wish, boldly proceeded to the 
handsomest- vere By house in the 
neighbourhood, and inquired whe- 
ther it, or any part of it, was to be 
let. They were scarcely surprised 
when they were told perhaps—it 
might be—by an individual who 
looked very much like a respectable 
English butler, and who offered to 
show them over the house. The 
unusual comfort, nay even, elegance 
of the interior, puzzled them—the 
bed-rooms, too, had more the air of 
those in an English country-house, 
with their baths, and other appli- 
ances, than the meagre fittings of a 
German sleeping-room. And when 
their guide finally showed them into 
a billiard-room containing a capital 
table, they expressed their alarm to 
each other that they had made some 
mistake, and prudently declined 
giving their names, in order, as 
their guide said, that the ‘ Herr 
Baron might write to them about 
terms.’ On inquiring in the town, 
they found this respectable-looking 
individual, who had so gravely 
listened to all their remarks, was the 
Herr Baron himself, a man of for- 
tune, who had married an English- 
woman, and had no more idea of 
letting his house than the king, but 
who quietly enjoyed the joke and 
their bewilderment. 

This was not the only trouble 
these worthy people got into that 
year. After a long journey in the 
Tyrol, they came over the Vorarl- 
berg to Lake seg ae a con- 
venient halting-place for the rest of 
the summer. Sorte its large gar- 
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rison, despite the travellers that 
pass through it, despite the evi- 
dences of care for its well-being in 
the neat little quay, the well-made, 
well-kept public walks beside the 
Lake, with seats placed so as to 
enjoy the view of the old castle and 
tower, the lofty Gebhard’s Berg, 
backed by the snow-capped Sentis, 
and flanked by the rich valley of the 
Rhine,—despite all this, Bregenz has 
a dejected air. Nevertheless the 
travellers fancied the place, and 
liked the people. They lingered on, 
negotiating for a little villa by the 
Lake; but, lest that should fail, 
advertised in a Swiss paper for 
summer quarters round the upper 
end of the Boden See. 

They went one day to inquire for 
answers at the post-office, which 
were to be addressed to A. B. 

The usually polite official surveyed 
them with severity. 

‘Yes, gracious ladies, there are 
letters for you, but I regret to tell 
you I have been compelled to report 


you to the police.’ 

‘The Polizei? What have we 
done?’ Mamma, innocent of Ger- 
man, yet caught the word Police. 

* You have caused letters under a 
fictitions name to be addressed to 
this office, when, according to law, 
such letters left here should have a 
person’s name and title in full. Did 
you desire your correspondent only 
to know yon as A. B., the letter 
should have been directed to your 
residence. But,’ continued: he with 
a reassuring smile, seeing the alarm 
of his hearers, who, educated in 
principles of hatred and dread of 
Austrian tyranny, had visions of 
prisons and punishment before 
them, ‘I took upon myself to say 
that, as strangers, you were doubt- 
less ignorant of our regulations. 
You are to have your letters this 
time, only do not do it again.’ 

They were eager to explain, and 
show him the letters; but he de- 
clined politely, having doubtless al- 
ready read them. 

This little alarm, however, and 
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the unpleasant feeling that their 
names were perhaps in the bad 
books of the police, decided them 
not to wait till the owner of the villa 
could make up his mind, but to close 
with an active, business-like Swiss, 
who came over from Rorsbach, to 
offer a little chiteau on moderate 
terms, which, in strong contrast to 
the Germans, he got “my oy = 
ready for their reception by the day 
agreed upon, even to having the 
sheets aired and the beds made up. 

Here in a cool and roomy house, 
situated on the brow of the hill 
overlooking the Lake, on one side, 
and the Canton of Appenzell on the 
other, they spent the rest of the 
summer. If the country had not 
the romantic beauty of the Tyrol, or 
the grandeur of other parts of Switz- 
erland, it was yet varied and at- 
tractive enough when combined 
with the views over the magnificent 
sheet of water, to make them love 
these scenes, and linger long 
amongst them. How bright an 
lively was the lake on fine days, 
with its pleasure boats and steamers 
coming and going from the various 
little ports of Bavaria, Baden, Aus- 
tria, or Switzerland! how glorious 
the sunsets! how exquisite the 
moonlight nights! How interesting 
their excursions, their visits to the 
far-famed Library at St. Gall, to the 
numerous convents about! How 
pleasant the being able to receive 
their travelling friends in the com- 
modious house! How excellent 
were all the necessaries of life! how 
abundant the fruit, and how cheap 
it all was at s/.a month! the price 
of one week’s lodging in dear old 
England. But, lest Julia and Be 
nedict should be tempted, after this 
description, to rush off to the Boden 
See, we must confess this was some 
years ago, before Rorschach’s rail- 
road was completed, and probably 
now, although it might be -—_ 
delightful, it might not be found, 
on economical grounds, quite 80 
desirable as then for Summer Quar- 
ters. 
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